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VICTOR MILL STARCH—The 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Why worry about POTATO STARCH when VIC- 

TOR MILL STARCH will give as good results as Potato 
Starch on warps of any numbers, from 6s to 100s. 
It boils thin—penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
‘gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the cloth that you can 
get from no other starch. 


STARCH has no equal in the market. 


Southern Agent: JAS. H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Eastern Agent: D. H. WALLACE, 8 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR | 


DUTCHER TEMPLES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent 
188 So. Forsyth St., Ga. 
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Farbwerke- Hoechst Co. 
——FORMERLY—— 
H. A. METZ & CO; 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 


and Chemicals 
Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


122 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
t40 Oliver Boston, Mass 1418 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
ro4 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 20 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 


23 South Main St, Providence, RI. 
317 North Clark St., Chicago, II!. 


45 Alexander St. Montreal, Can. 


John P. Marston 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Sottener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. Boston 


28 Wellington, St., Toronto, Can. 


A. H. WASHBURN, President F. H, WASHBURN, Treas. & Mgr. 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 


Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
“MADE TO ORDER 


22 West Trade Street Charlotte, N. oe 


PHONE 342 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM & MICA COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 
WEIGHTING SOFTENER MIKAH COTTON SOFTENER 


CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE TALLOW SLASHER OIL 

WHITE SOFTENER SOLUBLE OIL 

SWISS GUM DIRECT and SULPHUR COLORS 
S.S. SOFTENER BASIC COLORS 

FINISHING PASTES rOTATO STARCHES 
BLEACHERS SOAP SAGO FLOUR 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special information given free by practical men for 


Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing ofall kinds of goods. 
If your Finishing is not satisfactory, call on us. Wecan help you. 


"Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C | 


SOUTHERN AUDIT COMPANY, Inc. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS 


OFFICES— 
901-903 Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
811 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., Richmond, Va. 


(C. L. SMITH, President and Treasurer ; 
OFFICERS { JOHN W. TODD, Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
WALTER CHARNLEY, Secretary 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE ai 


BRIST OL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 


chines, Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles,, Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


fies 


The Greatest Improvement Made in 
Gotton Spinning in Quarter of a 
Century 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Orders for Over 140,000 Spindles 
Received during 1914 | 


(jsuaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Less Change of Settings 


All eiaclitee builders are agents and will quote prices for new 
work. Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Trade~-Mark 


“ NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Which Require No Oil or Grease and Save You Money in Many Ways 


If not, write to us at once fer information 


"GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - Bound Brook, N. J. 


SERVICE 
FIRST PURO ALWAYS 


Don’t Pay Good Money for 
Impractical, Unmechanical 
and Often Worthless 


Fountains. 


Here is a practical Fountain, which 
combines the Faucet and Bubbie Fea- 
tures--takes care of the overflow 
waste. and insures 


SAFETY AND SERVICE 


This is an age of sanitary plumbing 
and the Sanitary Drinking Fountain is 
one of its important subdivisions, 


Is made of heavy brass with extra 
heavy nickel plate. Bubbler _ easily 
controlled by separate ‘squeeze’’ hand- 
le. No spurts-—no choking—inside re- 
gulation prevents “shower-bath.” 
Faucet is controlled by another squeeze 
handle. Faucet gives full water pres- 
sure. Has thread for hose if wanted. 


Write us the number of your employes 
and water pressure and we'll present 
an interesting preposiiion yor 
promptly. 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain Company 
342 Main Street, Haydenvyille. Mass. 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 


To the Members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 

Time in its flight has brought us 
to another annual meeting and it 
hardly seems possible that is has 
a year since | was elected to the 
presidency of this great Association. 

It has been a year of tremendous 
importance—not only from our own 
standpoint as manufacturers, but 
from the standpoint of the world’s 
history. I doubt if any former 
president of our Association has 
had the grave problems to face 
which have had. 

Campaign of Education. 

At the beginning of this world’s 
war, the necessity of helping the 
mills to get business was important, 
and I saw nothing that I could do 
which would help the Association 
more, than’ to conduct a campaign 
of education on the uses of cotton 
goods. I started this about October, 
and delivered a number of addresses 
over the South, and was warmly re- 
ceived everywhere. I tried to lead 
the people from the false slogan of 
“Buy-a-bale-of-cotton” to the sen- 
sible solution of. consumption of 
cotton by the use of cotton goods— 
and in this T believe that we have 
met with a fair share of success. 
The matter has now obtained na- 
tion-wide advertising, and I believe 
there are now more people wearing 
cotton goods, and considering the 
wearing of them, than ever before 
in the history of our business. 

Rotary Club of Birmingham. 

One of the greatest factors in the 
dissemination of knowledge about 
cotton goods, was the splendid work 


of the Rotary Club of Birmingham, 


Alabama, when they formed the 


Cotton Products Consumers League 


of America, to whom we all owe a 
debt of gratitude. 
Newspapers. 

The newspapers of the country 
have also been very kind t6 us- in 
this matter. They have published 
everything they possibly could, and 
in most instances without any cost 
lo our Association. 

Cotton Goods Exhibit. 

The Gotton Goods Exhibit given al 
the Partridge Inn, Augusta, Ga., 
March 4th and Sth, and gotten up 
by our Association, was a revela- 
tion to everyone who attended. 
Augusta Heing a “Winter resort of 
national fame, people from all parts 
of this country and Canada ‘(and 
some from Europe), were present at 
the display, and manifested 
interest. To my mind, this was 
one of the most splendid 


‘lovely 


great 


oppor- 


the manufacturers have 
ever had of exhibiting their pro- 
ducts, and many of the manufac- 
turers sent beautiful displays. We 
showed every character of cotton 
goods, suitable for household pur- 
poses and also from the very coars- 
est fabrics as used in automobile 
tires, up to the very finest wearing 
materials retailing for several dol- 
lars a yard. Many of these cloths 
were made up into garments and 
exhibited on living models—the men 
wearing cotton clothes, from a beau- 
tiful and attractive suit worn by L. 
L. Arnold, editor of “Cotton” (in 
Ailanta), down to the khaki uni- 
forms worn by firemen and police- 
men. The ladies were dressed in 
cotton gowns costing any- 
where from one dollar to fifty dol- 
lars, according to the character of 
material used. Our Association of- 
fered several prizes for the cheap- 
est gowns, and you would doubtless 
be surprised to know how well 
these look made up of cloth costing 
less than a dollar. 


Effect of the War on Business. 


I am frank to say that the war 
has not brought about the splendid 
business for which we all looked. 
At the beginning of this war, it was 
predicted that the cotton mills of 
this country would be running day 
and night, and while conditions 
have materially improved with us, 
they have not by any means reached 
the high-water mark that we all 
anticipated. In fact, a good many of 
the mills are today running on short 
time, and I am sorry to say that 
from what I can learn not very 
many of them are doing a profitable 
husiness. However, it does seem 
that the goods which all of us made 
during the past year, have been 
consumed by somebody. 

Faulty Distribution of Goods. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
eomplaint as to the alleged “faulty 
distribution” of our goods. A num- 
ber of the best-posted men in this 
country believe that a great deal of 
blame for this lies with the commis- 
sion merchants in the large cities 
and.the lack of unity which prevaiis 
among them. Some people go so far 
as {o claim that the jealousies ex- 
isting between these merchants has 
enaused them to sell goods at times 
regardless of the interests of the 
mills. ‘They also claim that instead 
of the agents seeking trade they al- 
low trade to seek them through the 
ehannels of brokers or otherwise 
‘these brokers having little or no 
interest in the mills, their sole pur- 
pose being to make sale). On the 


other hand, we do know that there 
are a mimber of reputable commis- 
sion merchants who have agents in 
foreign countries, nolably China and 
South America. 


The New York Times, under date 
of March 21, 1915, has a long article 
on this subject,-under the heading: 
“Trade Abuses Due to Lack of Un- 
ion’, and il goes on to say: “It would 
be difficult, according to an officer 
of one of the leading dry-goods 
commission houses, to find any trade 
in which there is less co-operation 
for the abolition of trade abuses, 
than among the manufacturers and 
commission firms which are located 
in the Worth Street district. This 
one way or another costing the firms 
in question a good deal of money 
lack of co-operation, he says, is in 
every year, and the stress of compe- 
tition will hardly admit of any one 
house playing the part of a com- 
mercial Billy Sunday and endeav- 
oring to do away with business sins 
that should be summarily dealt 
with. 


One of our best manufacturers, 
who is also a leading spirit in this 
Association, says that undoubtedly 
we are the poorest merchants in 
the known world—and when he says 
“we, he means all of us, manufac- 
turers as well as agents. 


Fault Lies Also With the Mills, | 


Some people point to the fact that 
while many commission merchants 
have grown enormously. rich, the 
condition of the mills has not im- 
proved. On the other hand, a great 
many people ciaim that the fault 
hes with the mills themselves in 
not uniting on some reasonable 
basis. While the Sherman  anti- 
trust law stares us all in the face, 
yet it does seem to me that we are 
just as guilty as the commission 
merchants, in our lack of organiza- 
tion. This Sherman law does not 
permit either the agents or the mills 
to form a trust, but at the same 
time, the United States Govern- 
ment does not expect the agents to 
sell goods at less than the cost at 
which .the manufacturers can pro- 
duce them. Neither does it expect 
the mills to make goods and lose 
money thereby—-which many of 
them have been doing and are do- 
ing at them have heen doing and 
are doing -at the present time. 
There is a great fault somewhere, 
and whether or not it is all due to 
the agents or all due to the mills, 
I am.unable to say—-though I am 


inclined to think that in many in- 


stances they are both at fault. 


debt which they 


Necessity of Borrowing Money to 


Run the Mills, 

(ne great trouble with the mills 
of this country, and particularly 
Southern mills, is the burden of 
are carrying, and 
which compels them to sell goods 
at. times in order to realize money 
with which to carry on operations. 
Of course a great deal of this money 
has to be borrowed from their com- 
mission merchants. and they at 
limes get tired of carrying goods 
and wish to reduce their indebted- 
ness, 

We are going to have an address 
made at this meeting by a man who 


is posted on all of these matters,’ 


and he will not onlv tell us about 
the evils of the situation, but sug- 
gest a remedy—and I hope that his 
remedy will be one that will be 
valuable to all of us, for we certain- 
ly do need one. 

Without taking sides in this tre- 
mendous controversy, may I take 
the liherty of saying that it is high 
time that we were all “getting to- 
gether” in some common sense way, 
for the protection of the mills. 
After all, the tommission. mer- 
chants naturally want their mills to 
prosper rather than have them gO 
into the hands of the courts. 

Foreign Trade. 

A great deal has been said about 
the necessity of securing more for- 
elen trade. We ought to do a 
much Jarger business with Cuba 
and South America—althougch the 
main trouble with the South 
American trade at present seems to 
be jack of knowledge as to exactly 
what they want (so that we can go 
ahead and make if for them): and 
the necessity of formulating some 
plan whereby we could carry their 
accounts for the long periods which 
Germany and England have here- 
Lofore done, or to finance these ac- 
counts in such wav as we. could 
handle them. With reference to 
this South American trade. we are 
as yet touching only the countries 
bordering on the Carribbean Sea 
‘where our trade is increasing 
somewhat), but of Argentine and 
Brazil we know scarcely anvthing, 
and the business in these two coun- 
tries ought to be a very important 
matter fo us. 

Our business with Africa and the 
Red Sea ports should also be greatly 
eniarged, and we should send agents 
to these important countries to sell 
our products. I wish that.some of 
our manufacturers could them- 
selves go in person, and I think \ 
would do well to join the -Natior™! 

(Continued on Page 18.) 
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Fig. 1. Suction Device to Obviate Underclearers, 


mission and illumination means, 
and reaily, when one considers the 
vast strides made, even during the 
past twelve months, in lamp con- 
struction, for example, its truth will 
be conceded. When we go further 
afield and consider the multifarious 
uses to which electricity is now 
pul ,the remarkable wireless tele- 
graph installations, for example, it 
may safely tbe said that the present 
knoweldge and application of this 
wonderful foree is limited indeed. 
Further developments are bound 
to take place, developments the na- 
ture or direction of which it is im- 
possible to foreshadow. To a much 
lesser extent the same may be said 
of pneumatics. Although in quite a 
number of industries the value of 
moving or pulsating air columns 
hove been appreciated and utilized, 
u to the present their use in the 


and commercial value cannot be 


ignored or easily set aside. One can 
recall instances where outsiders 
have invented textile machines 
which, after much arduous work 
and many trails, have become of 
practical value to the industry, but 
reliance upon such inventors poss- 
essing little, if any, practical knowl- 
edge and working without proper 
guidance is not to be recommended 
if steady progress is fo be secured. 
What is undoubtedly necessary in 
order to secure these advanced 
methods is the absolutely unbiased 
but scientifically trained mind. It 
is guile possible that-eventually we 
shall find such a mind amongst the 
younger generation who are now 
able to obtain a technical training 
which is extremely broad. The co- 
operation of the technically trained 
textile man with the technically 


ih 2 Pneumatic Means Applied to Opener. 


work. Already in one particular in- 
stance, the result of which will be 
described, quite a respectable figure 
has been spent in constructional and 
experimental work. ‘The question 
of the manipulation or attendance 


power agents they employ, and 
whereas electricity can be utilized 
even today for a great variety of 
purposes, the seope of pneumatic 
force is more limited. ‘The intel- 
ligent observer will obtain a more 


Fig. 3. Ferranti 


on the machines embodying these 
new methods is one that is thought 
will adjust itself. If it, of course, 
assumed that the improvements 
made will reduce manual opera- 
tions and not increase them, and to 
be successful it is coneeded that 


they must. In fact, the tendency 


Spindle Drive. 


complete knowledge of the value 
and possibilities of a foree through 
daily use and acquaintance, and 


therefore it is more than probable 
that, as electricity is increasingly 
used for driving purposes, its ap- 


(Continued on Page 14.) 
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Possi euse ication of Pneumatic an ectrical | 
ossible Increased Applicat t d Electrical 
Fi xtile Machiner 
orces to Lextile Machinery 
| Frank Nasmith before American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 3 
aq You will observe in- the title of in the textile industry bas been trained electrician will no doubt re- will no doubt be largely towards | 
| this paper the significant word merely as blowing or exhausting sult in the evolution of machines the production of purely automatic 4 
ig “possible,” which has been empivy- Mediums for the, removal of dust which will mark a very consider- machinery, which will enable one i 
Wy ed deliberately in order that cer- Or other foreign matter, or the con- able practical advance on those we operative to fend more machines 
iq tain applications of these two for- veyance of material. Even on these are at present conversant with. [t than at present without unduly | 
@ ces, pneumatic and electrical, may lines moving columns of air may be is also quite possible that a new stressing the operative. 
be discussed without the necessity Detter utilized, and in this paper it section of the professional world The question as to which of these 
ig for actual practical demonstration is proposed to detail some compar- may have something to say in the forces, electrical or pneumatic, will 
7 or confirmation. It is more than atively simple but new methods of improvements made, namely, the be more largely exploited will de- 
i likely that some of the advanced employment. | chemical engineer, and in one par- pend entirely upon which becomes 
ig ideas to be described may never be . {, must, however. at the outse, “cular instance described later the dominant in mill operations. 
a realized, or even if effected may be be élearly emphasized that the use value of his efforts will be evidenc- Though there are undoubtedly uses 7 
a entrely uncommercial. At the same and application of these two forces These Improvement HOt for Sok forces, will readily 
| time it is not intended to fore- cannot be undertaken solely by the '58 to be secured without the outlay recognized that mill owners will not 
} shadow a great number of absolute- textile machinist. Capable as the of considerable sums for research desire to increase the number of 
} ly impossible surmises, idealiste iN heads of most textile machine shops itis. 
i the extreme and quite impractic- are, it is surely obvious that the 
' able at first sight, but to endeavor yery nature of the work they super- 
1 to place before you some ideas yise-——entailing. as it does, the quick 
i which may prove worthy of further pepetition of standard type machines 
id investigation, and which may serve —adding no doubt minor or even. 
i to stimulate invention, to the ulti- major improvements from time to 
if mate benefit of the textile indus- {ime—is not the best designed train- 
tries. ing to successfully apply methods 
i It is often said that the electrical which are so revolutionary. Af the 
vy industry is in its infancy; this state- same time the accumulated practi- 
q ment is probably more particularly cal knowledge relative to the ma- 
i used in reference to power trans- chines, their method of working, 
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PERMANENT COLORS 
PERMANENT 


‘" ee THE INSISTENT DEMAND OF THE CONSUMER FOR 

ae FAST COLORS MAKES IT IMPERATIVE THAT THE 
RETAILER, THE JOBBER, THE CUTTER-UP AND TEX- 
TILE MANUFACTURERS RECOGNIZE THE QUESTION, 
FASTNESS OF COLORS, AS A MOST IMPORTANT ONE 


In di SO The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische Anilin & Soda-Fabrik in 1897 
_ greatly lowered its cost, simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. 


The immediate practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in the pro- 
duction of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by artisans of all classes everywhere, 
as well as for navy blues with white designs, in percales and similar fabrics which are so largely 
used the world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been found which 


is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, since it combines minimum cost, 
brilliancy of color and satisfactory fastness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is 
a guarantee of a durable and satisfactory color. | 


ig , Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces only a Blue, while the trade 
Indanthrenes requires every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, 
Director of the Badische Anilin-& Soda-Fabri¢c, Ludwigshafen, a/Rhein, should be given credit for 
the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from Anthracene, known as Idanthrene Dyes, which 
| » produce fast colors in every desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton 


industry has ereated a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which combined respects they 
excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, 
meeting therefore every trade requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word 
‘‘Indanthrene” (pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There is probably 
no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton goods than the fastness of the colors, 
in that it constitutes a most attractive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens 
the market for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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General Efficiency in Cotton Manufacturing 


J. T. Rose before American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


The value of the products manu- 
factured each year im the United 
States is $20,672,000,000.00 as against 
the value of ali the products of the 
farm of $8,926,000,000.00. 
parison, the value of the manufac- 
tured articles exceeds the value of 
all the products of the farm, includ- 
ing animals, by approximately two 
and one-half times. 


The number of persons employed 
in the manufacturing industries is 
7,678,578 as against 5,865,008 farmers. 
The amount of money expended by 
the Government. is development 
work to assist the manufacturers in 
the marketing of their goods is 
$160,000.00, and the amount of money 
appropriated and spent to assist in 
the development of agriculture is 
$0,000,000.00 a year. This %5,000,- 
000.00 expended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in development, work, 
increases the products of the farms 
some $300,000,000,00 yearly, which is 
a handsome return on the invest- 
ment. 


We, therefore, as manufacturers, 
do not want the agricultural appro- 
priation reduced, but we do want 
the appropriation of the Department 
of Commerce increased. Think of 
an industry whose products amount 
to approximately %$9,000,000,000,00 


yearly receiving co-operation from: 


the Government to the extent of %,- 
000,000,00, and showing an additional 


return of $300,000,000.00, while our 
great manufacturing industry, 
whose products amount to over 


$20,000,000,000.00, receiving Govern- 
ment co-operation to the extent of 
$160,000.00 for development work. 
It is our fault if we do not get pro- 
portionate support for our indus- 
tries through our representatives in 
Congress, provided, or as soon as, 
manufacturers become | persona- 
grata and active in municipal, state, 
and national law-making affairs. 


Of this total value of manufac- 
tured products’ of approximately 
$20,000,000,000.00, over $12.000,000,- 


000.00 is the value of the raw ma- 
terial, and over $8,000,000,000,00 is 
the enhaneed value by the process 
of manufacturing, of which amount 
$3,430,000,000.00, or 42.5 per cent is 
paid directly to labor. 

Of the two great industries of the 
United States, Textile and Steel, a 
comparison shows them to be. al- 
most equal in all essential respects, 
the two comparisons being as fol- 
lows: | 

Number of wage earners in 

Textile—1,440,000,000, or 24.7 per 
cent of all wage earners. 
Stee!l—1.080,000,000 or 45.5 
cent of all wage earners. 

Value of products in 

Txetile—$3,054,000,00, or 1448 per 
or 15.3 per 
cent. 

Added value of product by manu- 

facturing: 


per 


Textile—$1, 312,000,000, or 154 
per cent. 

Steel—#1 361,000,000, or 16 per 
cent. 


Increases in last ten years of cen- 
eis report: 
Number of wage earners in 


By com-. 


Textile—40.6 per cent. 
Steel—378 per cent. 

Increase in value of products in 
Textile—87.6 per cent. 
Steel—74 per cent. 

Increase in added value of manu- 
facture, in 

Textile—79 per cent. 

Steel—66.7. per cent. 

These two industries aggregate in 
value 37.2 per cent of all our manu- 
factured products. 

So, our cotton manufacturing as- 
sociation is an. important part of 
an industry which employs more 
wage earners than any other indus- 


try in the United States, and in 
which during the last ten years 


covered by the United States cen- 


sus, the number of wage earners in- 


creased 40.6 per cent, the value of 
the manufactured products increas- 
ed 87.6 per. cent and the added value 
of the products by: manufacturing 
increased 79 per cent. Omitting the 
value of the raw materials in both 
textiles and steel, a comparison of 
the two industries shows that in the 
cotton industry salaries amount to 
26 per cent, and wages amount to 
24 per cent of total value, while in 
the steel industry salaries amount to 
2.9 per cent and wages amount to 
48.3 per cent, or a difference in ex- 


ecutive and clerical costs of 3 of 
one. per cent, and a decrease in 
wages of 5.7 per cent; a net gain in 


favor of the steel industry of 5.4 per 
cent. Remember that this compari- 
son is good because in the two in- 
dustries the number of employed, 
the value of the products, and the 
increased value by manufacture, are 
approximately the same. 

Woud it pay the cotton mill in- 
dustry to increase its executive and 
clerical expense, if need be, in an 


effort to decrease its wage expense,. 


and if so, for what shall this ex- 
pense be used? 


First: By securing the services 
of the best Auditor Efficiency indi- 
vidual or firm you can find, who is 
an expert in his line .of business the 
same as you are in yours. He, or 
one of his men, should remain daily 
and continuously at your plant for 
three months; six months, a year, 
or longer, depending on the size of 
the plant, the work to be done and 


the co-operation or resistance he 
may receive from your men or 
yourself or both. This man. will 


show you the results he has secured 
from other mills, and you will have 
to-assume that he knows his busi- 
ness, and let him get the results 
for you in his own way. Neither 


you nor your men may know the 


future plans he has in mind. You 
are both much in the position of a 
patient and a nurse with the doc- 
tor im charge of the case—the re- 
sult depends upon how well you 
obey the. instructions of the doc- 
tor. As the head of the mill, you 
must first prepare yourself to give 
up many. of.your. cherished. ideas 
of the only way to succeed, and give 
your individual support.to his plans 
and ideas, for the efficiency man is 
very sure to have rather strong op- 


position at first, from the men un-— 


der you, 


The average General Superinten- 
dent and superintendents all but re- 


sent the idea that a man not direct- 
ly in the cotton mill business can 


come in, admittedly knows less 
about the mill business than they 


do, and show them how to do the 
same work with fewer men, or more 
work with the same number of men, 
do it easier, and both they and their 
wage earners be better pleased with 
their work and the results obtain- 
ed. Yet, just such is being done 


every day, and can be done in your 
mill, if it has not already been done. 


An increase in production of 43 
per cent; a decrease in unit cost 
of 28 per cent; and an average in- 
crease in wages of 18 per cent, is 
the record of one mill where no new 
machinery was installed, no men in 
executive positions were asked to 
resign, no wage reductions, but on 
the contrary wage earners shown 
how to earn more money and are 
receiving an average of 18 per cent 
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more, physical fatigue has decreas- 
ed, and the percentage of changes 
of employees has decreased some 75 
per cent. 

The lack of information regarding 
wages and conditions in cotton mills 
makes these subjects excellent 
stumbling blocks for the misin- 
formed, and good bogies for the 
agitators. If what both of these 
classes want are better wages for 
better results, it can be solved by 
prompt action on your part with- 
out the aetion of agitators or slate 
legislators, and decrease instead of 
increase in cost of production. 

The question of how this can be 
done is too comprehensive to at- 
tempt to answer in the time allot- 
ted for this paper, but a few essen- 
tials may be mentioned. First: 


Expert investigation at all points in 


the process of manufacture to dis- 
cover’ wasted time. and material. 
You have men and ‘women in your 
mill who are wasting both, not be- 
cause they intend to do so, bul be- 
eause they have not been shown 
how to avoid such waste,. nor have 
you made it to their interest not to 
waste. After expert invesigation, 
and when you have established 
standards for the guidance, then Dy 
a system of bonuses make it to their 
interest to exceed the minimum 
standard established. Second: After 
standards have been set, organiza- 
tion must be perfected to earry 
these standards into effect. 
you say, means additional clerical 
force and you can’t afford the ex- 
pense. Can you afford a 24 per cent 
wage expense when it should be 18 
per cent or less Standards will re- 
quire records which are the tell-tale 
of increased or decreased cost and 
production. The use of these com- 
plete records may require the es- 
tablishment of departments, which 
have heretofore not been establish- 
ed in cdtton mills. For mstance, a 
planning department is one of great 
importance. It general purpose is 
to know from reports what all of 
the departments are doing and what 
they have promised to do, thus har- 
monizing all the departments, pre- 
venting delays from one to the 
other, letting superintendents know 
one, two, three or more days in ad- 
vance the work that is coming to 
them. In this way excuses and try- 
ing to put the blame on someone 
else or some other department will 
cease, men in authority will have to 
carry the load, they can properly 
think out and plan thenr work in 
think out and plan their work in 
advance, and workmen will not be 
forced to idleness and indifference. 
Other departments similar to this 
would be established, each with its 
particular constructive work: to do. 

Third: The selection of the best 
men and women in the organization 
and the sifting out of the less effi- 
cient ones. 

Fourth: Compensation. This 
should be either on the basis of a 
daily wage for a fixed minimum 
production plus a bonus for extra 
production; or, and preferably, it 
should be on the basis of piece 
work prizes for a minimum produc- 
tion, plus a bonus in addition to the 
regular prize on production in ex- 
cess of the minimum. 

Leave the bewildering questions 
“as fo how these things are to be 
done, how records are to be kept, 


. This 


This, 


been 
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how payrolis can be made up, and 
other perplexing questions that may 
come up in your mind to those 
whose business it is to know how 
Lo do these things, for they do know 
how and it can be done with de- 
creased cost to you and increased 
wages to your employees. 

Fifth: The training of your men 
to study your local conditions and 
perfect in detail the system of or- 
ganization. When the labor of the 
Efficiency Engineer has been com- 
pieted your real work wil! have 
just begun. The education and 
training which you and your men 
will have received, and the persis- 
tency with which you make use of 
the new system of organization by 
perfecting it and adapting it to 
your needs, will largivy determine 
the benefits you are to derive. Com- 
plete and accurate reports from al! 
departments remove guess work on 
your part, require men to make 
daily records and reports instead of 
weekly, monthly, or yearly reports, 
and enable you to commend them at 
the time when such commendation 
will be most effective, or suggest 
ways of securing better results to 
those whose records do not merit 
favorable commendation. 
efficiency system carries 
with it the use of both standing and 
special committees, the number and 
scope of which eannot be outlined 
here, but the general purpose of 
which can be briefly stated. As- 
suming the worst condition—that 
you do not want the suggestion and 
judgment of your superintendents 
but want them only to carry out 
your instructions, you will find that 
if they have been present al a com- 
mittee when you arrive at your de- 
cision and know the causes that 


produced your decision and the ob- 


jective points you have in mind. 
they will be able better to under- 
stand and execute: your orders. 
But the old plan of instructions 
does not secure the best results and 
should be abanadoned in favor of 
committee decisions, even though 
you finally have to be a majority of 
the committee. 


The questions of vost accounting 
will come up. Does your superin- 
tendent know the origin and distri- 
bution of every item entering into 
the cost sheet submitted to him by 
the cost department, and has he 
eonsulled before any pur- 
chases or repairs are made, the dis- 
tribution of the cost of which will 
effect. his cost of prroduction? Eith- 
er he is entitled to consultation and 
the right of making suggestions in 
these matters, or he is not qualified 
for the position, and if you inject 
items into his cost sheet without his 
knowledge, you will not get his most 
constructive efforts. 


In your monthly cost sheet, do 
you show regular seasonable repair 
bills as of the month or months in 
which the yearly repairs are made, 
or do you set up a fund by charging 
a fixed amount per unit of produc- 
Lion monthly so the same charge 
against production cost is made in 
months when repairs are not being 
made as when they are being made? 

Items in a cost sheet other than 
those effected by operations from 
day to day should become a uniform 
fixed charge monthly. In this way 
any change in production cost for 


better or worse can be seen at a 
glance on the monthly cost sheet, 
and the responsible man can have 
no defense. 

In the purchasing of material, 
other than large items, such as cot- 
ton, fuel, and power, do you arbi- 
trarily buy supplies, put them in 
the store room, and send the mem- 
orundum to your superintendent? 
If so, you are omitting the persona! 
element of putting the man who is 
responsible for the use of such sup- 
plies behind them, with the feeling 
that they must be used to the best 
advantage and not wasted or abus- 
ed. Supplies from the store room 
are charged to his cost of produc- 
tion as they are withdrawn, and he 
should at least be consulted regard- 
ing all such purchases, in fact, the 
supply purchasing department 
should be under the general super- 
intendent as operating manager. 

By arbitrary purchasing, you also 
lost the knowledge and experience 
of the man who uses the material 
and knows its comparative value 


better than you or your purchasing 
agent. Too many times price, per- 
sonal freindship, or some other un- 
sound basis is used for making pur- 
chases. All orders for supplies 
should, of course, go over your desk 
for approval, and such approva! 
should not become a mere matter of 
form. 

Sales organization, accounting, 
traffic, and other departments would 
receive careful and detailed consid- 
eration in an efficiency organization. 
True efficiency is the effective way 
to meet, in a constructive manner, 
the demands of the agitator, wheth- 
er he be commercial or political, 


without having to deal with him. 


You owe the most economical and 
efficient management possible to 
your stockholderrs, your directors, 
and yourselves, but even more 80, 
you owe it to those under you, who 
of their own volition, both by lack 
of authorily and abilily cannot in- 
crease their productiveness and 
compensation but most rely upon 
(Continued on Page 18.) 
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Development of Export Trade in Cotton Goods 


M. P. Moseley before American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


When the first cotton looms were 
started in the United States it was 
hardiy thought by the rest of the 
worid thal an industry would de- 
velop within practicaliy a century 
which would eclipse that of any 
Other branch of the textile trade; 
but such has been the result of the 
progress, energy and determined 
business efforts of American manu- 
faclurers. That your Association 
lypilies the American spiril is 
shown Dy the fact that you are not 
only eager to develop the domestic 
trade to iis utmost capacity, but are 
alert to the possibilities of secur- 
ing an increasing share in export 
business, 


Running parallel with the devel- 
opment of industry in this country 


has been the history of the news-' 


paper over which I preside. Dating 
back to 1795 the New York Commer- 
Glial, then known as “New: York 
Prices Current,” was furnishing the 
small and struggling republic with 
the news relative to the arrival of 
merchandise from abroad, to the 
merchants in New York, which was 
then becoming the commercial cen- 
ter of the country. In the early 
files of this newspaper quotations 
on wool, flax, silk, hemp and cotton 
from foreign lands figured conspic- 
uously. Gradually the notices re- 
garding both cotton and wool show- 
ed a change as the industries in this 
country developed and through the 
latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and during the opening years 
of the present century, the develop- 
ment in the cotton yarn and cotton 
cloth industry in the United States 
has been nothing short of- marvel- 


ous. 
It was out natural that our man- 
ufacturers should turn their atten- 
tion to the construction of cloths 
that could be most readily made 
from coarse yarns and sold without 
passing through the final processes 
of finishing, for the cotton industry, 
Hike the silk or woolen, has to de- 
velop through genérations before 
expert skill can bring forth — the 
highest product. So from the first 
stages our manufacturers of cotton 
goods rapidly produced sheetings. 
shirtings, drills, cotton duck, sail 
cloth, heavy grades of cotton yarns, 
twills and fabries for hose, belting 
and base cloths for the table, oil 
cloth and sundry industries. In 


consequence of the fact that cotton 
is the great staple of this country, 
the New England manufacturers 
were able to procure their staple on 
advantageous lerms and soon had 
thriving mdustries in all of the lar- 
ger cities of New England where 
help was plentiful. In the years 
immediately succeeding the  iate 


.'60s enterprise and business judg- 


ment led capital to place mills in 
the South and il is from this start 
that your Association and the first 
practical introduction of American 
cotton goods into foreign trade, 
dates. That heavy brown cotton 
goods and some of our colored col- 
ton goods have found favor in the 
markets of the world is a tribute to 
American ingenuity. Manufactur- 
ers had to overcome a difference in 
the wage scale which would ordin- 
arily have been regarded as prohibi- 
tive. England and other countries 
that had, by long years, developed a 
well-established cotton manufactur- 
ing industry, were working on, and 
still are on, a lower wage scale. lo 
meet this the American manufactur- 
er had to devise methods of pro- 


duction which would merease oul— 


put and guarantee the greater per- 
fection of their product so as to Tre- 
duce the percentage of “seeonds” 
and goods thal would have to ‘be 


‘sold at a discount. 


Closely allied to the effort on this 
line has been the inventive genius of 
the textile machinery manufactur- 
ers. They have placed American tex- 
tile machinery at the forefront and 
have been instrumental in making 
the output per loom in American 
Millis the standard for the world. [IL 
is the same with spinning machin- 
ery, and as I understand the propo- 
sition, America is today successfully 
competing with the world because 
its operatives, with automatic .a- 
chinery and with the incentive aris- 
ing from adequate wages, are pro- 
ducing a greater percentage of goods 
per hour and per week on shorter 
working schedules than the opera- 
tives in other mills in the world. 


To gain a footing in foreign trade 
it was necéssary in the early days 
to establish the inherent worthiness 
of American eottons and this has 
been done to such an extent that 
the tickets of sheetings, drills, shirt- 
ings, denims, canton flannels, fleece 
goods and many grades of ginghams 


and prints, representative of Amer- 
ican mills stand at the top in the 
markets of China, Africa, South 
America and in the insular trade of 
the world. Of course the competi- 


Lion from Great Britian, Germany, ° 


France, Italy, and within the past 
three decades from Japan, India 
and Ghina, has been strong and at 
all times the interest of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers has lagged. They 
have gone at the matter of acquir- 
ing a steady increasing export trade 
in a desultory manner and have oc- 
easionally suffered loss by not being 
fully acquainted with the necessary 
steps to handle foreign trade. 

While this would have been a se- 
rious detriment to holding any trade 
it has been overlooked or disregard- 
ed by the fact that their domestic 
Lrade Was increasing at unheard of 
speed. lt requires by a slight caicu- 
lation to understand that the year 
by year requirments of a nation that 
has grown from less than three mil- 
lions in the post-revolutionary days, 
to over a hundred million, would be 
a tremendous strain on the industry. 
that was then in its infaney and has 
since been increased by foreed pres- 
sure: Manufacturers are like. all 
other human beings,. interested in 
developing the easiest lines of trade 
and following the course of least 
resistance. This has put an incen- 
Live on cultivating the American 
market where it is said every in- 
dividual consumes from three to 
twenty times the amount of mer- 
chandise that is needed to supply 
ihe wants of other nations. Those 
who figure the yardage consump- 
tion of various nations attest to the 
fact that by comparison, the United 
States uses ten times as much cloth 
as China. Similar pereentage rules 
in regard to the inhabitants of large 
areas in South America, Africa, In- 
dia and elsewhere throughout the 
world. This shows that the world 
markets have not been intensely 
cultivated and that hundreds of mil- 
lions of yards of colton cloth can be 
sold abroad every year if the trade 
is sought. 

It is eonceivable that the cotton 
manufacturers as well as those man- 
ufacturing other limes of merchan- 
dise might have trudged along the 
path for several centuries from the 
present date if it had not been for 
the cataclysm of war which broke 
over the world in the closing days 


of July, 1914. .This precipitated the 
situation which bas caused, within 
less than nine months’ time ,a re- 
adjustment of the trade of the world 


and has opened to the gates of 
America an opportunity for usi- 


ness throughout the world that can- 


not be avoided and it means the 
ultimate ascension of the United 
States to the first position of the 
world. 

Always alert in matters of inter- 
est fo trade and commerce the New 
York Gommercial has been furnish- 
ing the foreign representatives of 
the United States, foreign Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Boards of Trade 
and large buyers in foreign coun- 
tries with information regarding 
“America’s Leading Manufacturers.” 
Under the popular name of the 
“Blue Book of Foreign Trade” this 
newspaper has eirculated three tm- 
portant issues, one in 1912, another 
in 1913 and one, which is now just 
off the press, in which are enumer- 
ated in the leading trade languages 
the offerings of American manufac- 


turers, bidding for foreign trade. 
In the multifudinous work con- 
nected with this publicalion, our 


organization has come in touch with 
all phases of the export business. 
It is therefore my intention to brief- 
ly outline some of the high lights 
that will lead American manufac- 
turers to a successful entry into 
foreign trade waters and to ‘point out 
some of the. danger marks~ which 
they must avoid. 

The first essential to selling goods 
abroad is a sincere desire to give 
service. This presupposes the im- 
tention of the manufacturer to sel! 
reliable merchandise and not try to 
foist inferior and undesirable mer- 
chandise upon foreign buyers in the 
hope of being able to “get away 
with it.’ This does not spell repeal 
orders and makes‘an excursion into 
the foreign trade fields . expensive 
instead of profitable. The foreign 
nations which have been suddenly 
thrown out of the running for ex- 
port trade, have always been scrup- 
ulously eareful to meat the wishes 
of their customers and so it has 
come to be axiomatic with the 
English, German, French and Ital- 
ian manufacturers of textiles to 
give the buyer what he asks for, 
made up in the form he wants for 
his local trade and packed, shipped 
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and billed according to the custom 
of the land where the goods are to 
be passed on to the final consumer. 
This seems to be the rational way to 
invite an increase in business and 
to oppose it is merely to attempt 
to do in foreign trade what cannot 
be done in the domestic market, 
which is right under the nose of the 
manufacturer and where he is sup- 
posed to know all the turns - and 
twists of competitors. Another im- 
portant step to take in going after 
foreign trade is to find out how the 
merchandise you desire to sell can 
be handled in the foreign market. 
This requires an analysis of con- 
ditions just as going after new bus- 
iness in the home market. 


Financing Export Sales. 


Banking facilities have been so 
improved within the last year by the 


' steps taken in this city to establish 


branches of strong national banks 
throughout South America that the 
manufacturer is now in a position to 
have his sales settled for in New 
York funds. This is a _ fadical 
change from the old method which 
has prevailed for several centuries, 
of clearing everything through Lon- 
don, and makes the American man- 
ufacturer actually independent of 
control. Another 
matter to which any manufacturer 
who contemplates entering foreign 
trade must give due consideration, 
is that of adopting trade names in 
the Janguage of the nation to which 
they desire to sell goods. This has 
proven very effective in South 
American trade where tickets in 
cotton goods have been made ir 


posess actual trade value and good 


will, It is only a matter of office 
routine to be able to designate a 
certain percentage of mills prodiict 
for export trade and when packing 
the goods to put foreign language 
labels on the goods which are in- 
tended to go to Spanish speaking 
countries, and if the goods are in- 
tended for the Orient, to have them 
marked by appropriate designations 
in ‘Ghinese, Japanese or whatever 
language is predominent in the 
countries to which they are to be 
shipped. 

From almost daily intercourse 
with Consuls in New York repre- 
senting foreign nations our staff has 
acquired a great fund of informa- 
tion relative to proper methods of 
packing, freighting and billing mer- 
chandise. The tariff regulations and 
import duties in foreign countries 
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have to be carefully considered, be- 
Gause by a misunderstanding of 
ihem merchants are often heavy 
losers, lt is often found that an or- 
der for broken lots where a few 
goods of high quality are ordered 
and the larger percentage of an or- 
der is for merchandise of a lower 
grade, if the goods are packed in 
bulk and as the invoice shows that 
only five or Len per cent, represents 
ie high grade merchandise, they 
Will have to pass under the higher 
duties prevailing on this small per- 
centage, as the dulies are based on 
the goods of highest value. A little 
care. in fillmg the order would have 
seperated these items and permilt- 
ed the merchant in the foreign 
country getting his goods on a more 
favorable basis. It is attention to 
such details that makes the English, 
Gerinan, French, Italian and other 
foreign exporters successful. While 
ii may sound trite to say that the 
American manufacturers disregard 
the requests of foreign buyers to 
have bales split and packed in spe- 
cified ways so that transportation 
be facilitated, on the other 
hand it is this consideration which 
nearly always determines the plac- 
ing of orders. The rigid trade re- 
quirements of a domestic market 
cannot be imposed upon foreign 
buyers ‘This is as true in sending 
merehandise into foreign countries 
as il is in trying to secure rates of 
exchange on money. The value that 
the mation decides it will pay musi 
determine the basis of exchange and 
so with merchandise the buyer has 
the privilege and prerogative of say- 
ing how his goods shall be delivered. 


I have made a very thorough can- 
yvass of the markets of the world 
for purposes of ascertaining what 
classes of goods American manu- 
facturers ean send into foreign 
trade and the conclusions I have ar- 
rived al are not based on theory, 
but the absolute, written testimony 
of thousands of foreign’ trade 
agents, Consuls, secretaries of for- 
eign trade commissions, purchasing 
agents for foreign governments: and 
commercial brokers who are keen in 
their efforts to get merchandise. 
There are literally thousands of 
lines of goods that can be sold 
abroad at a profit. The year 1914 
will be blazoned on the trade calen- 
dar hereafter as the period which 
marks the beginning of the era of 
American predominance in foreign 
trade. No man who carefully con- 


siders the unprecedented disruption 
of business in continental Kurope 
and the suspension or serious crip- 
pling of business to the British Em- 
pire, can doubt that the United 
States as the largest country in the 
world, with perhaps the greatest 
potential power and the leading 
neutral nation at the present time, 
must assume the responsibilily of 
furnishing the urgent requirements 
of all nations. 

Trade opportunity is not only 
knocking at our door bul is pound- 
ing and clamoring for admittance. 
The letter files in my office in the 
past six months read like the 
records of a bureau of inquiry. 
Manufacturers are asking how they 
can enter the foreign trade, rep- 
resentatives from ali sections of the 
world are writing us, as a clearing 
house ,to know how they can buy 
American goods. This certainly is a 
situation which is abounding with 
business possibilities. To you of the 
eotton industry I cannot refrain 
from saying that the greatest avenue 
of trade development lies before 
you in the matter of going after 
and getting foreign business on cot- 
tons. Bountiful Providence has giv- 
en America the greatest cotton 
growing area in the world. Our 
mills are now superior to those of 
any other country and our capacity 
to produce any given construction 
of cloth, makes it possible for Am- 
erican manufacturers to “deliver 
the goods” when and where wanted. 

In a brief paper at a Convention 
of this character it is more desir- 
able to quicken your interest than 
to attempt to burden your minds 
with didaetic facts. These I will 
be glad to furnish any of you upon 
request, as the service of the New 
York Commercial is free and open 
to all American manufacturers. 
You have individual problems to 


‘solve and like all details the trade 


question can be answered success- 
fully when the proper work or 
proper move is made 

There is no wizardy in Lrade com- 
parable to action. 


A man who writes often loses; 
the man who goes generally wins. 
If you have goods which you want 
to sell abroad, go after the business. 
The first step is to introduce your 
name in foreign markets. This can 
be easily accomplished .not only in 
the English language, but in all of 
the trade languages of the world. 
The next step is to know how to 


J 


follow up inquiries intelligently and 
profitably. The next step is to 
have desirable merchandise to ship 
as per.order and the next is to be 
able to make a price that will com- 
mand trade. As previously referred 
to, the question of getting cash set- 
tlements in this country has been 
determined by the foresightedness 
of leading American banks, such as 
the Nationa! City Bank, the Ameri- 
san Exchange National Bank, -the 
National Bank of Oommerce and 
others of a similar eharacter and 
responsibility. 


In closing, I wish to assure fhe 
members of the American oCtton 
Manufacturers’ Association that the 


New York Commercial is a convert 


to the interests of the textile trade. 
It has from its inception regarded 
the clothing of humanity as one of 
the great questions of the nation 


and it has been mindful at all times - 


of the inyportance and worthiness 
of the cotton industry from its po- 
sition as the greatest producer of 
welath to a large section of our 
eountry and as the means of pro- 
viding the cheapest and most desir- 
able forms of apparel for people in 
all classes everywhere. IT hope that 
before you convene a vear hence. 


net one but all of the members of 


your Association will have taken 
steps to get in touch with foreign 
trade and that in your efforts the 
New York Commercial may he of 
assisiance to you, 


Dyes and Dyestuffs. 


The terins dyes and dyestuffs are 
used indiscriminately by most of us. 
and in some instances the lack of 
preciseness when using them may 
obviously. lead to some little con- 
fusion. 

The distinguishing feature be- 
tween dyes and dyestuffs depends 
upon Whether they are in them- 


selves sufficiently strong to produce 


the effect of dyeing, or can only be 
regarded as fundamental dvyeing 
materials, which, when used alone, 
are, by reason of insufficient tinct- 
orial power, incapable of producing 
a useful result, yet may be convert- 
ed into dyes by combination with 
some other product. 


Consequently, magenta is a dye, 
aniline a dyestuff, and logwood and 
paranitraniline are dyestuffs.—Pub- 
lieation of Casella Color Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 


MILL AND MACHINE BRUSHES of Every Description 
For Cotton, Woolen and Silk Mills 


BRUSHES REPAIRED 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


~ 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1915. 


Other Addresses Will Be Published 
Next Week, 


We will in our next issue publish 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 


this weeks issue. 

We did not have space to include 
all of them in this issue, but it is 
an unusually interesting program 
and al! will be published. 


The Next Meeting. 


Those in control of the affairs of 
the American Cotton Manulactur- 
ers’ Associalion gave as a very good 
reason for going to Memphis, Teon., 
this year that they wished to gel in 
touch with the western dry goods 
jobbers. Last year they gave as a 
reason for going to New York that 
they wished to get in touch with 


‘ the financial interests of that city. 
We suggest that they consider the 


advisability of helding the next 
meeting in the cotton manufactur- 
ing section of the South in order to 
get in touch with the cotton manu- 
facturers and give them an oppor- 
tunity to attend. It seems to us that 
in catering to the different interests 
the cotton manufacurers should not 
be entirely overlooked, 


those of the addresses before the. 


sociation which are not included in. 


The Memphis Meeting. 


The nineteenth annual meeting. of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association was @alled to order by 
Prest. IT. |. Hickman in the assembly 
room of the Ghisca Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., at 10 a. m., Tuesday morning. 

While the attendance of cotton 
manufacturers was not as large as 
usual due to the distance from mill 
centers, there was about three hun- 
dred men registered including many 
jobbers and dry 
the Middle West and many machin- 
ery and supply men from the New 
England States. 

After the address of welcome ahd 
the response, President Hickman 
made the annual address in which 
he advocated: a campaign of educa- 
tion in the further use of cotton 
goods, and a broadening of trade re- 
lations with Guba and South Ameri- 
can countries. He said he viewed 
with alarm the attack upon China 
by Japan and it’s consequent inter- 
ference with the interests of the 
United States and suggested that 


steps be taken to arouse the ¢om- 


mereral interests in this country ‘to 
the danger threatened. 

E, €, Klipstein of New York, 
his address stated that the European 
war might prove a blessing in dis- 


goods dealers from 


guise, as the United States is in a 
fair way to free herself from Ger- 
man monopoly in aniline dyestuffs, 
bul may be forced to run on white 
goods for a time before the home- 
‘supply is available, 

. Rose of Atlanta, deliver- 
oy a very interesting address on 
“General Business Efficiency in Con- 
nection with Cotton Mill Manage- 
ment,” 

In the absenee of Frank Nasmith 
of Manchester, England, his paper 
on “Possible Increased Use of Elee- 
tmeal and Pneumatic 
Textile Machinery,” was: read. 

Affer the reports of standing 
committees and a shert diseussion 
the meeting adjourned. 


Yorees in 


After the morning session the del- 
egates were taken to the plant of 
the Memphis Warehouse Company 
on a special train by the entertain- 
nrent committee and were shown 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture thé. largest. 
distribution are requested. Contributed articles do nol necessarily re- 
Items pertaining to new mills, ex- 


plant in the world. Eater a boat 
on the river wound up the en- 
lertaimment of the day. 


Wednesday Morning. 

The first address on the program 
Wednesday. morning was on “Trade 
Abuses and a Remedy; by Kenneth 

Hooker of Cimeinnati, Ohio. He 
was followed by -D, H, Hill, president 
of the A. and M. College of North 
Carolina on “Agrieultural and Me- 
chanical College Work.” 

In the absence of M. P. Mosely of 
New York, a printed copy of his 
address on “The Development of 
Export Trade in Cotten Goods,” was 
distributed Lo members. 

The report of the committee on 
the Duke Warehouse Plan was laid 
over until next meeting. Other re- 
ports were received and accepted. 

Convention passed resolutions op- 
posing the. Palmer-Owens Child La- 
bor bill and also the Branding Goods 
Act. 

Resolutions were adopted urging 
Congress to make conditions so that 
private capital would invest in mer- 
chant marine, and to re-affirm open 
door policy in China. 

Resdlution was passed urging 
manufacturers to burn waste from 
Egyptian .cotton in order to prevent 
entrance of pink bill worm. 

A vote of thanks was given to 
the Memphis Cotton Exchange and 
to the city for the entertainment. 

Birmingham, Ala. extended an in- 
vitation for the next meeting. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

President 
Scott Maxwell 
Cordova, Ala. 


Vice Presiden! 
John A. Law 
Spartanburg, C. 


Secretary and Treasurer 
C. B. Bryant 
Charlotte, N. 


Chairman of Board of Governors 
Caesar Cone 
Greensboro. N.C. 

New Members Board of Governors 
J. J Bradley, Huntsville, Ala. 


Thursday, April 15, 1915. 


New President 
Seott Maxwell 
Cordova, Ala. 


New Vice President 
John A. Law. 
Spartanburg, C. 


Eugene Holt, Burlington, N. G. 
Paul J. Marrs,- Henderson, Ky. 


Geo. E. Spofford, New York 
Craig 8S. Mitehell, Philadelphia 


T. L. Hiekman of Augusta, Ga. was 
elected member of National Counéi! 
with T. H. Rennie of Pell City, Ala. 
as alfernate. 

An automobile ride of the city and 
a dinner at the Country Club eon- 
eluded the meeting. 


‘Statement of Ownership, Manage- 


ment, Eet., of Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Statement of ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, ete., of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, published 
weekly at Charlotte, -N. C., as requir- 
ed by the act of August 24th, 4942.. 

Editor, managing editor, David 
Clark; publisher, Clark Publishing 
Company, Charlotte, N. €.; owner, 
David Clark, doing business under 
the name of the Clark Publishing 
Oo., which is not incorporated. 

No honds or mortgages. 

‘Signed) David Clark. 

Subscribed and sworn before me 
this 3ist day of March, 1945. 

L. W. Redd, Notary Public. 
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IN LARGE GEORGIA BLEACHERY 


“We find they stand Steam, Acid Fumes 


and Water just as represented.” 


“In regard to pllabitiey and iiedin. would state that they are the best we have ever used, and 
have not called for any belt dressing of any description’’ 


‘‘These are the first belts we ever used that we did not have to take up or cut.”’ 


Thus writes the Superintendent of a big Sachieee in Georgia, twenty-eight months after installing a complete equipment 
($3,000.00) of Spartan Steam-Proof Leather Belting. 


Still further evidence of the satisfactory service rendered by Spartan Belting, lies in the fact that we have ob caid furnished 
ahi Superintendent another big Spartan Equipment for a large new mill. 


There you have it!—conclusive proof—stronger than mere words can i cite the. economy, eciency, and complete 
satisfaction to be had from Spartan Leather Belting | 


The use of Spartan Belting in your mill is a guarantee to you of the same degree of satisfactory service. Just install a 


Spartan in your Bleachery, Dye House, Mercerizing Room—in fact, in any place where conditions are unusual—exposure to 


steam, water, chemical fumes, excessive heat, high speed with small pulleys, etc. 


Remember we guarantee Spartan Belting to withstand exposure to water, steam, oi], chemical fumes, also that owing to its” 


unusual pliability it will grip the pulley perfectly, run with less tension, and reduce the friction load, 


Be sure to look for the Spartan Trade Mark— it is your protection and guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 


Interesting Spartan Book sent upon request, also our “Belting Manual’’, 
a 96-page book of useful mechanical rules and Belting information of 
interest to all belt users. May we send you these books? 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING Co. 


OAK LEATHER TANNERS AND BELT MAKERS) 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


BRANCHES 


Atlanta Kenton Chicago Cleveland Detroit York New Gideans Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Fall River Kansas. City,.Mo.....-Milwaukee » Portland; Ore: “San Francisco Seattle 
Minneapolis Montreal, P. Q. St. Louis Tacoma 


Selling Agents for Texas: THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. co. OF TEXAS, Dallas, Texas 
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Large Installation 


Worsted Mill 


Enelosed Design ‘*A’’ 
Continuous Operating Loom Motor. 


One of the largest manufacturers in the country of fine sndiined dress goods, in 
order to secure cleanliness in manufacturing, improvement in quality, and increase in > 
production, has equipped 550 of his looms with G-E enclosed design “A” continuous 
operating loom motors. | 


Tested Motors i in Own Mill-- 
Selected G-E Motors 


The G-E enclosed motors with waste packed bearings, liberal overload capacity 
and superior construction were found to answer the requirements best after a thorough 
trial and comprehensive test conducted at the mill, by equipping 21 looms with motors. 


Totally enclosed motors mean cleanliness in motor and goods, and protection to motor 


and operator. 


Liberal rating of motor assures ability to take care of change in style to heavier 


goods without injury to motor or loss in proportion. due to drop in speed. 


-Year’s Service--No Shut-Downs Due to Motors 


Orders have been repeatedly received from this company until 550 looms have 


been equipped with G-E Motors. Some of these motors were installed April Ist, 1914. 
The customer has not had one moment's shut-down on a single loom from motor trouble 
to date, April, 1915. This record is not unusual where G-E motors are installed. 


If you are interested in “safety first” motor equipment, well insulated and built, 
with ample overload capacity, a copy of our Textile Bulletin No. 48016 will interest you. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ohio 


| eneral Office: Schenectady; N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. — Rochester, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Dayton, Ohio G Nashville. Tenn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. New Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Des Moines, lowa._. ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. | — | New York, N. Y Schenectady. N. 
Butte, Mont. (Office of Agent) Niagara Falis, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Duluth, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Spokane. Wash. 
Charlotte. N. C Elmira. N. ¥ Jacksonville, Fla. Los Angeles, Cal, Philadetphia. Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. — Erie, Pa. Joplin, Mo. Loursville, Ky. Pittsburg, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago, [l. Fort wayne, Ind. Kansas City, Mo, Memphis, Tenn. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. Washington, D. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Richmond, Va, Youngstown, Ohio 


For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Flectric Company, (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, E] Paso, Houston and Oklahoma Ctiy. 419 
For Canadian Business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 
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“Ideal” Automatic Looms 


SILK 
BOX 
FANCY WEAVING 


The 
Readville Mass. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Age. 


CHARLOTTE, N. 
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MAIN 
213-215 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY oo. 
~ANILINE COLORS FOR THE TEXTILE TRADE 
BOSTON | PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
a SOUTHERN OFFICE 
The Greatest Improvement Made in Cot- ALSO OUR LINE OF 
| — ton Spinning in a Quarter of a Century. | : ee 
| Orders for over 140,000 Spindles METALLIC ROLLS 
/ received during 1914 Especially adapted to Cotton Carding Rone 
The Richards-Hinds Machinery, and applied to the following machines: — 
| Ailbbon Laps ‘Railway Heads 
| | Comber Drawer Boxes Drawing Frames 
Gockley Yarn Preventor Greater Production with Improved Product 
1 Extra Strength Reduced Cost for Spinning | Slubbers and Intermediate Roving, — 
Less. Change of Settings | 
One-third of the First Gost Saved in 
Less Waste Leather Goveriag, 25 to 33% More Product Guaranteed 
All Machine Builders are Agents, and Will Quote 3 
for New Work Weights Reduced from 25 to 507 | 
FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS WRITE TO 
THE METALLIC DRAWING ROLL COMPANY 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Troy L. Anderson has resigned as 
assistant secretary of the Avondale 
Mills, Birminham, Ala. 


Motngomery, superintedent of 
the Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
is on a visit to Venita, Oklahoma. 


J. G. Spinks, of Charlotte, is now 
fixing looms at the Fort Mill (S.C. 
Mize. Cao. 


W .D. Ingle has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving al. the Olympia 
Mill, Columbia, 8. C, 


W. B. Pope has become overseer 
of carding at the Highland €ity Mill, 
Talledega, Ala. 


J. F. Faulk, of the Thrift Mill, 
Paw Creek, N. C. is now fixmg looms 
at the Louise Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


W.S. Johnson is now second hand 
in earding at the Exposition Mull, 
Atlanta Ge 


W. €. Kyle has resigned as vice- 
president of the Nick-a-Jack Hosiery 
Mill, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Jno. 8. Mercer, of Charlotte, 
has accepted a-position with one of 
the mills at Asheville, N. C. 


J. S. Grierson of Kannapolis, N. 
G., has accepted a position at Rox- 
boro, N.C: 


J. H. Dills, superintendent of the 
Nick-a-Jack Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is temporarily acting 
as manager also. 


C. P. Dill, from the Brander Mills, 
Greenville, S. €., has accepted the 
position of second hand in weaving 
at, Mill No. 2, Pelzer, 8. C. 


-E. M. Brantley, of Waxhaw, N. C., 
has accepted the position of spin- 
ner at night. in Monarch Cotton 
Mills, Dallas, N. €. 


W. F. Gaston resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Conestee Mills, 
Reedy, River, 8S. €., to accept posi- 
tion as second hand in weaving at 
the Watts Mills, Laurens, §8. €. 


Charlies Abbott has accepted the 
position of assistant secretary of the 
Avondale ‘Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


(x. L. Meacham, superintendent of 


the Kinston Cotton ‘Mills, Kinston, 
N, . was a Charlotte visitor this 
week, 


J. V. Jones of Greenville, S. Cc. 
has accepted the position of over-. 
seer of spinning at the Apalache 
Mills, Arlington, 8. 


S. M. Arrington, is now overseer 
of spinning at the Swift Co, 
Columbus, Ga., Robt. Wilson, Sr, 
has charge of the earding. 


Paul Nuchols, of Anniston, Ala.. 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Indian Head 
Mills, Gordova, Ala. 


C. L. Chandler has resigned as 


overseer weaving at the ‘Loray Mill, 


Gastonia, N. C., and accepted a simi- 
lar position at the Olympia ‘Mill. 
Columbia, 


E. B. Ellenburg resigned as sec- 
end hand in No. 2 weave room a! 
Pelzer, S: C., to Decome overseer of 
weaving at the Conestee ‘Mills, 
Reedy River, 8. C. 


E. M. Childers has 
night overseer of weaving at Newton, 
N. €., and accepted a posilion. in 
weave room of Louise Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. 


R. P. Clark, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Majestic Mfg. 
Co., Belmont, N. CC. has accepted a 
similar position at the Louisville 
(Ky.) Cotton Mills. 


W. H. Shepherd has resigned his 
position with the Bradford Knitting 
Mills, Statesville, N. C. to become 
superintendent of a knitting mill at 
New Castle, Pa. 


J. E. Field has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Highland City 
Mill, Talledega, Ala., and accepted 
a similar position at the Anniston 
(Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


resigned as 


| ALBANY 


Lubricates mill machinery 
without Waste. 


GREASE | 


Send for samples and cup and 
try it. W rite now. 


. Your DEALER SELLS ALBANY GREASE | 


ALBANY LUBRICATING CO., 


708-10 Washington St, NEW YORK 


Chairman of Board of Governors 
Caesar Cone 


Greensboro, N. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
C. B. Bryant 
Charlotte, 


J. J. Hord has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of Wweav- 
ing at the Loray Mill, Gastonia, 
NG. 


H. J, Burnap has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Dwight Mfg. 
Co., of Alabama City, Ala., and will 
return to his former position § as 
master mechanic at that mill. 


L. L. Hawkins has resigned as 
loom fixer at the Woodside Mill, 
Greenville, S. €., to become second 
hand in weaving at the Loray Mill, 


Gastonia, N. C. 


B. L. Doby, overseer of spinning 
at the Dresden Mills, Lumberton, 
N. CC. has been transferred to the 
position of assistant superintendent 
of the Jennings Mill, of the same 
place. 


J. D. Loner has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning to super- 
intendent of the Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Alabama City, Ala. Mr. Loner has 
served as commander of the K. of 
P. of Alabama and at tresent is an 
alderman of his town. He has won 
steady promotion from doffer bov 
to his present position. 


Swift Mfg. Co., 


Columbus, Ga. 


Chas. Sweet, Jr.....Superintendent 
Rout, Wilson. Bl... Carder 


Walter McGolestr..Master Mechanic 


HOLD OUR TRADE 


By maintaining Quality seal Uniformity. 
By giving the Trade a Sizing that is ALL SIZING and absolutely no water il in its manufacture 
Our Chief Aim is to please our customers and produce better results for less money. 


| We have confidence enough in our goods to send sample barrel on approval, freight paid, and a 
practical man to demonstrate our claims. 


Manufacturers of “K. B.’ SPECIAL SIZING. 


289 Market Street, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Winona, Miss.—The Winona Cot- 
ton Mills are installing an equip- 
ment of humidifiers. 


Kinston, N. C.—Fire which started 
in the middle section of the cotton 
warehouse alt the Kinston Colton 
Mills, on Sunday morning, did dam- 
age estimated at $10,000. The loss 
was fully covered by insurance. 


Barbourville, Ky.--It. is reported 
Belmont, N. National 
Yarn Mill now have practically all 
of their mill of '13,000 spindles in 
operation and they expect to begin 
night work about the first of May. 


that Virginia men have been look- 
ing over the local field with a view 
of establishing a large woolen mill 
plant. It is said that they were fa- 
vorably impressed and expect to lo- 
cate the new here at an 
early date. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Reports thal the 
Highland Park Mills would. curtail 
their operations to three days a 
week on account of the scarcity of 
dyes, have been denied by officials 
of the mills. They state that sev- 
eral weeks’ supply is on hand and 
that further supplies of dyes are m 
sight. 


LaFayette, Ga.—H. 8S. Loyern, su- 
perintendent of.the Walker County 
Hosiery Mills, states that this mill 
has enough dyes on hand to lasi 
them until about the middle of May. 
With only occasional shipment com- 
ing through from Germany. Mr. 
Lovern states that all hosiery mills 
are having a difficult time keeping 
a supply of dye on hand. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—W. C. Kyle 
has resigned as vice president of 
the Nieka-Jack Hosiery Mill and 
sold his stock in the 
the Rev. Charles R. Hyde, president, 
and T. Walter Fred, secretary, A 
successor to Mr. Kyle will be elect- 
ed at an early meeting of the board 
of direetors. In the meantime Su- 
perintendent J. H. Dills will act as 
manager of the factory. 


Birmingham, Ala.— Confirmation 
has been reeeived from Frank A. 
Dudley of the United 
Buffalo, N. Y., of the fact that ne- 
golialions are under way for the 
establishment of a. $500,000 cotton 
mill at Birmingham, Ala., in which 
both Birmingham and Buffalo cap- 
ital are said to be interested. Mr. 
Dudley. states that the matter has 
not progressed sufficiently to allow 
him to make a definite statement of 
the project. 


Greenville, S. €—The Brandon 
Mills, in a letter to a Boston paper 
on the business situation, says: 
“Business in our line has been very 
dull for the last six months, but 
things are brightening up and we 
look forward to better business from 
now on. The goods market has ad- 


vanced somewhat during the past 


few weeks, but not yet in compari- 
son. with the cotton market; but still 
the way buyers are making offers 


company to. 


H otels 
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for goods to be delivered from July 
to next January we think goods 
must be scarce in some lines and 
that we will get fair business during 
bhe last six months of this year. All 
business looks brighter ,and I think 


that during the next three or four © 


months we will have a fine business 
in all direetions—if the war would 
only come to an end.” 

Hickory, N. C.—The Highland Gor- 
dage Co. has been incorporated with 
$90,000 authorized capital and $80,- 
OOO  subseribed,—-to manufacture 
braided and twisted cords, twines 
and yarns. The charter grants 
right also to make textile fabrics, 
maintain and operate transmission 
lines for electricity and do other 
things that permit of the develop- 
ment of a manufacturing plant and 
mill village. The subscribing stock- 
holders are C. H. Geitnev, G. H. Geit- 
ner, A. A. Shuford, Jr., K. €. Men- 
zies, A. V. Shuford, for the A. A. 
Shuford estate and J. W. Warlick 
and the Granite Cordage Co, 
through A. A. Shuford, secretary, 
who also subserfbes in his own 
name. 


Memphis, Tenn.— After several 
days’ careful consideration, §. B. 


Anderson, president of the Ander- 
son-Tully Company, has consented 
to serve on the special cotton mill 


committee from the Business Men’s 


Club ih the place of J. L: Lancas- | 


ter, former president of the Union 
Railway Company, who has left the 
cily. 

Mr. Andérson is one of the best 
known manufacturers in Memphis 
and will make a valuable addition 
to the B. M. C, committee. He will 
serve with T. Winfleld, president 
of the Cole Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and L, D. Falls, president of 
the American Bag Company. 

After Mr. Anderson had accepted 
a place on the committee, Mr. Win- 
field announced that he would call 
a meeting in a few days, and 
would expedite the work of the eom- 


mittee in selecting 12 directors for. 


the proposed $500,000 
company for Memphis. 

The work of the committee was 
halted two weeks ago, when = Mr. 
Lancaster was called suddenly do 
New Orleans to become assistant 


eotton mill 


to the first vice president of the © 


Texas & Pacific Railway. He had 
displayed a keen interest in the 
committee’s work, and his departure 
from the city was regretted serious- 
ly by the Business Men's Club. 


At a farewell dinner given in his 


honor last Wednesday night, Mr. 
Lancaster urged the Business Men’s 
Clab by ali means to get behind the 
cotton mill project, and give Mem- 
phis what he termed a real start 
toward becoming a great 
center. 

Mr. Winfield said last evening that 
the cotton mill committee will strive 
to appoint 42 directors at the ear- 
liest possible moment it. order that 
the industrial projeet will not he 
delaved longer than necessary. 

So soon as the directorate is an- 
nounced steps will be taken at once 
to begin the sale of stock. Every 
Memphian will be invited to invest 


textile 
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STARCH 


SPECIAL STARCHES 


We have made a study 
of the requirements oi 
the industry and now 
manufacture special 

starches adapted to 
every requirement of 
cotton manuiacture. 
Our brands of Textile 
Starches are the results 
of years of scientific in- 

vestigation coupled 
with practical 
rience. Weare prepared 
to study the require- 
ments of mill and sup- 
ply starches which will 
produce the best results 
at minimum cost. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


ADDRESS 


Gorn Products Refining Gompany 
NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Office 


GREENVILLE, South Carolina. 
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in the cotton mill and small sub- 
scriptions will be as welcome as 
larger ones, 


It is the aim of the Business Men's 


ciub to make the first cotton mill 
strictly a Memphis institution, and 
all elasses of citizens will be invil- 
ed to become identified with it. 


Uniforms of Cotton For Letter 


Carriers. 
President T. I. Hickman, of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Association, is in receipt of formal 
notice from Mr. Daniel C. Roper, 
first. assistant postmaster general, 
that the postoflice department has 
so amended the postal regulations 
as to permil letter carriers’ uni- 
forms to be made of cotton cloth: 
This will doubtless mean that a 
great many cotton goods uniforms 
will be used by letter carriers 
throughout the country. 
"Phe amended laws permit 
forms for summer wear of light- 
weight, ‘bluish-gray worsted or 
serge, composed wholly, or in part, 
of wool or cotton.” 


War Trade Increasing. 


Continued huge ‘increases in Am- 


erican exports to France and Great 


Britain and the principal European 
neutral nations were shown in an 


analysis of foreign trade for Febru-— 


ary, issued by the eer nee of 
Commerce. 

Exports to France in February 
amounted to $41,996,086, against $14,- 
762,022 in February, 1914. 
for the eight months period ending 
in February . were $184,240,099. 
against $120,901,892 in the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding 
vear. 

The United Kingdom received ex- 


ports valued al $101,731,729 in Feb- 


ruary, as compared with $49,522,876 
in. February, 1914. The eight 
months period’s exports were $537,- 
128,120, against $39,735,128 in the 
preceding year. 

Exports to principal 
neutrals showed these increases— 
Italy in February bought goods 
worth $26,668,492, compared with 
$5,052,957 in February, 1914. The 
Netherlands imported from the 
United States goods valued at $18,- 
51 260, 
one year 


Cultivating Chinese Indigo. 


The shortage of the supply of 
synthetic indigo in the markets of 
the world as a result of the war in 
Europe and the consequent high 
prices for imported indigo in Chi- 
nese markets has led to a revival of 
the native production of indigo in 
various parts of the country. Con- 
siderable activity in this line is re- 
ported in the districts immediately 
tributary to Hongkong and Canton, 
notably in Fatshan, Chao-vaung, 
and neighboring districts. 


European 


compared with $8,478,753. 


Exporrts 
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No Shadows 


One of the objections to humidifiers is the over- 
head piping which—especially in saw-tooth roofs 
—casts disagreeable shadows. | 


THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


has as a possible ramification its ring construction; 
the rings are around the posts and the piping all 
underneath, out of the way. No shadows with the 
Turbo Ring Construction. This may seem a minor 
detail, but it is one of the Turbo points that leads 
toward satisfied customers. 
Get Turbofied—and satisfied. 
be satisfied. 


Just say the word—NOW—\to. 
THE G. M. PARKS Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Southern Office Commercial Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. 8. COTHRAN, Manager. | 


. using for hundreds of years 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Carding and Spinning, by G. F. Ivey.—Price $1.00. A_ practical 
book ou carding and spinning which wil! be found useful. 


Cie Lessons for the Mill Boy”—Vaughan—Price $1.00. A prac- 
lical carder. Written especially for young earders. 


Cotton Mill Processes and Caleulations—By D. A. Tompkins—Price 
$0.00. An elementary text book for textile schools and self-instruc- 
tion. Every operation in the ordinary colton mill is explained 
simply and with the use of illustrations. Contains much informa- 


tion of value to ihe experienced man. 395 pages; 33 _ illustrations; 
doth. 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Calculations—by Cook--$1.00. A 
unique and valuable took giving the calculations used in mixing, 
carding, drawing, and spinning cotton, also original drawings show- 
ing points where changes of drafis, speeds, etc., should be made. 
Setting, production, doublings. 90 pages: freely illustrated; cloth. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


lo 


Uhinese importers of indigo also 
report that there is a renewal ot 
the cultivation of the plant in the 
Yangize Valiey, particularly in the 
canal country about Hangchow. li 
is impossible to estimate the in- 
crease in the production of the dye, 
but it 1 well to recognize the tact 
that indigo production is one afl 
wiina’s 6idesi indusiries. Lhe Chi- 
nese deveioped their own process o} 
making tie dye and have used Lireir 
native product tor many centuries 
before foreign dyes were Known. 
The production of native indigo has 
continued all the time and in many 
districts of the country foreign dyes 
are still conrparatively rare. 

During the’ last 10 years, however, 
agents ol German dye manuiactur- 
ers have been among the most act- 
ive of all foreign representatives 
and they have extended their trade 


Fin all lines of dyes, meluding syn- 


thetic indigo, far into the interior 
districis, where other foreign goods 
are all bul unknown. ‘lhe synthe- 
Lic indigo can be manufactured and 
delivered weil into the interior of 
China al lower cost than the native 
product. However, when the price 
of foreign dye rises to such points 
as have been reached during the 
present war the native product be- 
comes the eheaper. The Chinese 
people, with that adaptability which 
characterizes practically ali lines of 
the foreign import trade in the 
country, and especially such lines 


as eotton piece goods and similar’ 


staple articies, then turn to their 
native product, which they had been 
before 
foreigners were known. 

The imports of aniline dyes into 
China in 1913 were valued al $3,943,- 
32Y, those of artificial indigo at $7,- 
rape and of vegetable indigo at 
$4 44. 505. Belgium and Germany fur- 


nish practically the whole of the 


aniline colors; aboul 15 per cent of 
the trade being handied through 
Hongkong. Belgium and Germany 


also furnish practically the whole of 


the artificial indigo, Germany fur- 
nishing about twice as much as Bel- 
gium. A considerable portion of this 
trade also is handled through Hong- 
king. Hankow and Newchwang are 
the chief centers of import, though 
nearly all of the ports in south China 
import considerable quantities for 
their dyeme industries as well as 
for general distribution. 


With this immense import trade 
in indigo it is unlikely, 


of course, 
that there will be any of the native 
product available for export, for 
the time being al least. Local pro- 
duction will only have the effect of 
lessening the demand upon foreign 
supplies of the dye. A continuation 
of present high prices for dyes, and 
especially of indigo, however, wil! 
lead to a great development of the 
old-time industry in China, and wil! 
materially affect all markets in such 
matertals. 


Consular Reports. 


WILLIAM FI RTH, President 


MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, 1014 Healy Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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mills~the Turbo-Humidifiers is a 
. well known example; as a means to. 
actuate mechanism for guiding fab- 
ries; to assist threading the shuttle 


The Possible Increased Application 
of Pneumatic and Electrical 
Forces to Textile Processes 
and Machinery. 


in automat weft aplenishment 
(Continued from Page 4) 1 a tomatic eft replenishment 
mechanism for looms. It will be 
Over “WOrk ‘walt gathered from the that 
erease through the efforts of the reg) 


pneumatic force is even now largely 
employed in mills. 


Cleaning means of a somewhat 
novel character.not at the moment, 


BRUSHES--All Kinds 
Repaired and Refilled 


D. D. Felton Brush Company, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
S. A. Felton & Son Company, Manchester, N. H. 


it is believed, in Very great use are 


iitustrated at Fig. 14. Tt will be ob- 


served thal the means take the 
place of the underclearers of a 


spinning frame. The nozzles, which 
project below the rollers and adja- 
cont to the path of the thread. are 
normally when the thread is intact) 
closed by a small flap, the said flap 
being maintained in position 
through the employment of a hook, 
which is in turn supported by the 
thread. When the thread breaks 


i? 
if 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644 Greenwich St., NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg, Charlotte, N.C. 


CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYE STUFFS, SIZING, BLEACHING and 
FINISHING MATERIALS. 


Leapeeteen of Ciba and Cibanon Fast Vat Dyes and all Colors inde by the 
Society of Chemical Industry i in Balse, Switzerland. 


the flap drops by gravity, and the 


air drawn into the nozzle—owing 
lo the exhausting action of a fan 
at the end of the frame—draws the 
waste in with it, and delivérs it to 
a receiving, box. The advantage of 
this method over the ordinary un- 
dercilearer is obvious, the waste ma- 
terial being in ‘better condition and 
completely collected. Modifications 
of cleaning means of this sort might 
be, with advantage, applied to a 
variety of textile machines, and the 


@ 


(DOUBLE. BURNISHED DIAMOND 


RING! 
ITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


MADE BY THEW 


THAT: PRODUCE. THAT MONEY CAN 


fluff and ‘waste constantly being 
formed immediately removed. The 
saving in good material might be 
very low, thus necessitating com- 
paratively little power to create it. 


\ 
/ 


4 


In Fig. 2 the application of pneu- 
atic means to an opening machine, 
in order to enable beaters to ‘be dis- 
pensed with, 
also is the invention of one of vour 
members. It will be observed that 
the material, after passing through 


is 


= 


if, 


N the rollers ¢, d, is subjected to a 
iS current of compressed air from the 
discharge jet attached to the air 
i oN pipe e. Beneath the jet is a de- 


fleeting plate f, whieh throws up 
the material, as shown over the dirt 
bars or grids g.: Cages i i are used, 
and the material, after passing be- 
tween them and also between the 
rollers j, passes under a riding rol- 

It will hot be necessary to detail ler |, its opening being so protected 
the many known uses of pneumatic as. to prevent cotton 
force in the textile industry ana a away, but not the finer dust. 


Fig. 4. Ferranti Spindle Drive. 


user quite as much as through those 
of the electrical engineer. 


Fig. 5 Ferranto Spindle Drive. 


It has been proposed to drive the 
spindles of spinning frames by 
means of air under pressure, 
the construction of a spindle 


summary will suffice. Pneumatic 
foree is used in our mills as a con- 
veying means; as a cleaning means, 
either for cleansing raw material 
or for removing waste fluff, . etc.; 


to humidify the atmosphere of Figs 3, 4 and 5, 


itlustrated. This 


Makes broken travel- 


Poor Tempering Does It ers and cut threads 


L) | fen RING TRAVELERS ARE AMOS M BOWEN 


Treasurer 


UNIFORMLY TEMPERED pROVIDENCE.RLL 
MATTHIAS OUSLEY, Jr., Southern Representative, 801 126, Greenville, S.C. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 


(INCORPORATED) 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and N atural 
ALL NUMBERS 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


being drawn § 


BOSSON LANE 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Specialties for the Textile Trade 


Works and/Office ATLANTIC, MASS. 


and 
to 
enable this to be done is shown at 


Two ends of yarn are wound on a 


bobbin which is carried on the 
spindle b. Fitting over the spindle 
is a metal cup k, having a contract- 
ed opening m. This cup is not 
shown in the other view given, but 
is apparently essential to the de- 
vice. The spindles are driven by 
air under pressure’ discharged 
through the nozzles 13 (in Fig, 5) 
against the blades r of the turbine 
on the lower end of the spindle. 


Pneumatic Picking. 

It is customary to decry the 
means adopted to pick a shuttle 
across a power loom and to stigma- 
Lise such means as being wasteful! 
in power and mechanically bad. ..It 
is not the intention to either argue 
for or against the present methods 
of picking a shuttle, but to assume 
they are bad, and to state that it is 
quite possible to pick a weft con- 
tainer across a loom by pneumatic 
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means at a less expenditure of pow- 
er, practically noiselessly, and to 
carry two and a half to three and a 
half times the amount of weft to be 
found on ordinary weft cop. These 
may appear extreme statements, and 
no claim is going to be made at this 
stage for the loom in which the 
means are embodied, but the exper- 
imental and research work expend- 
ed on the problem of picking is of 
the greatest value. It is not per- 
haps possible to modify these new 
picking devices so that they may be 
applied to an ordinary type of loom. 
At present a vertical construction is 
adopted, and after some extended 
experience of this form the. con- 
clusion has been arrived at that 
the operatives work should be 
lighter and more readily accom- 
plished than it is on the ordinary 
horizontal type. The picking de- 
vices ‘consist essentially of tubes 
placed at either side of the loom 
and carried by the vertical rods for 
operating the reed.. These tubes 
act in the capacity of shuttle boxes, 
and are connected at their outer 
ends by pipes to suitable air pumps. 
It must be understood that air, and 
gir alone, is employed for the pro- 
pulsion of the shuttle. No pistons 
or other moving parts are employed 
within the shuttle tubes. There is 
no accumulation of air under pres- 
sure; 240 picks a minute have been 
accomplished. It is:not argued that 
finality has been reached in this 
pneumatic picking device, but it is 
far ahead of previous pneumatic al- 
tempts, and certainly less wasteful 


than the generally employed me- . 


chanical meeans. 

The shuttle is extremely light and 
is practically completely filled with 
weft when placed in the shuttle 
tube, the material being, of course, 
rewound on a pirn Winding frame. 
Such a method of picking leads it- 
self to another possyble improve- 


ment, namely, the delivery at the 


loom of the weft supply through 
Mechanism of 
this ¢haracter is employed in the 
postal service and in many depart- 
ment stores. Further improvements 
would be towards the supply of full 


shuttles directly into the shuttle 


tubes and the transportation of the 
exhausted shuttles to a central de- 
pot. where they could be filled and 
return. 

Pneumatically operated beetling 
machines are known and are stated 
Lo possess advantages of control, 
wear and tear, and effectiveness of 
blow over the usual type. Other 
possible applications will no doubt 
present themselves to your mind. 


Electrical Applications (Known). 

There is no occasion to deal ex- 
tensively with the question of driv- 
ing by electricity, as the pros and 
cons have been discussed frequent- 
ly. "The extended use of individua: 
driving in Germany, where it is car- 
ried to a far greater extent than in 
England or the United States, and 
the inevtiable considerable con- 
sumption of motors has resulted in 


the production. of large. numbers. of 


standardised machines peculiarly 
suited to textile work at a remark- 
ably low rate, with specially good 
efficiencies. As a result of this one 
might mention a loom motor, which, 
in the 1-H.P size, has a working ef- 


ficiency of 88 per cent, a figure un- 
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heard of some years ago, even for 
motors as large as 15-H.P. 

The German calico printers have 
for some time past employed elec- 
tric driving and have secured re- 
sults impossible in this country, 
where small steam plants are still 
employed. ‘The advantages secur- 
ed are not entirely due to the mo- 
tors, but to improvements in the 
generating system whereby each 
machine is controlled in such a 
manner that the exact speed requir- 


ed for the work being done can be - 


economically secured. The opera- 
tive probably does not know what 
he is doing electrically when he 
operates the controlling handle— 
somewhat similar, by the way, to a 
controller on a tramcar—but he 
does know that he can increase or 
decrease the speed in a series of 
finely graduated steps. Correct 
registering of the design is excel- 
lently secured on these machines. 
Driving. 

Small motors have been applied 
to the individual spindles of an arti- 
ficial silk frame. Although the ef- 
ficiency of these extremely small- 
powered motors is low, the advan- 
tages gained, namely, regularity in 
speed and a very even turning mo- 
ment, are sufficiently valuable to 
warrant their use. 

Variable speeds can be obtained 
by the use of electric motors, and 
metheds have been emploved which 
enable the spindle speed to be varied 
al. every posilion of winding and 
every stage in building up the cop 
or. bobbin. 

Color Matching. 

One notable lighting development 
has recently been made in the 
production of color matching. 
Electric are lamps and large in- 
candescent lamps are being used in 
enclosed ¢ases, the light being pass- 
ed through suitably selected s¢reens 
so that the effect of normal daylight 
is given on the material, and color 
matching can be carried on at night 
quite as well as in the daytime. 

An approximation to the forego- 
ing result is obtained by the use of 
bulbs for incandencent electric 
lamps that have been made of spe- 
cially selected glass, and these can 
now be obtained cheaply and fitted 
in the standard holders, and are 
very useful operatives working on 
eolor work. 

Loom Motions. 


Warp and weft stop motions em- 
ploying electricity as an essential to 
their working have been known for 
quite a number of vears. 

Several attempts have been made 
to perfect electrically operated jac- 
quard shedding mechanisms, ‘but 
the great fault with this class of 
mechanism lies in the fact. that a 
perfect electrical contact, or one 
sufficient for the purpose of oper- 
ating a part, cannot be secured 
from a mere touch. These electric- 
al jacquards employ a cylindrical 
metal evlinder on which the design 
is painted with insulating varnish: 
the varnish is extremely liable to 
erack and seale, with the result that 
defective pattern weaving results. 
Tt is of paramount importance in 
designing electrically operated me- 
chanism that momentary contact 
devices should never be relied on if 
constant efficient service is requir- 
ed. By the use of single-phase cur- 


rent of low frequency Dr. Carver 
has very considerably improved his 
original designs for an electrical Jac- 
quard, and has produced a practi- 
eal device which is beimg intro- 
duced on a commercial scale into a 
first-class Belfast factory. No de- 
tails of this new form are, how- 
ever, to hand. 


“Gassing” and Singeing Machines 


Electrical “gassing” frames have 
been introduced, but up to the pres- 
ent comparatively little empolyment 
of them has been made in. this 
country; and it is even admitted by 


electrical experts that the use «of 
gas seems more desirable. Although 


this is the case now, in the future 
when electricity is used for a variety 
of purposes it may be desirable to 
eliminate one agent and employ 
electrical frames, especially as so few 
are employed in each mill. - Singe- 
ing machines for cloth would ap- 
pear to be expensive both in con- 
struetion and upkeep. 

Electrical means have also been 
proposd to remove metal from cot- 
ton. we 
Neutralization of Statice Electricity. 

Many methods of neutralizing the 
efforts of static electricity have been 
tried, and it is stated that all me- 
chanical methods, or what might 
be termed cold methods have fail- 
ed. Sueh methods embody the use 


“of metallic tin foil or chain touch- 


ing the moving cloth or thread and 


connected to the ground, or the use. 


of points placed close to the moving 
cloth or thread. These methods 
fail because the material itself. is 
non-conducting, and to fully dis- 
charge it would mean touching me- 
lallieally almost every particle of it, 
which in “practice, is obviously not 
possible. Although probably too 
much static electricity is generated 
ina cotton mill, especially early on 
Monday morning in the winter, the 
trouble is not so great as it is in 
the woolen industry. In a certain 
woolen mill where the Chapman 
neutralizer is used the humidifiers 
have been tobally discontinued and 
the temperature of the building 
lowered, while broken and double 
ends have been almost completely 
abviated. The Chapman method 
consists in discharging al the ma- 
terial charged particles of air from 
a row of points; the charge on these 
particles combines with and neutra- 
lizes the charge in. the material. 

While dealing with the question 
of static eleetricity, it will no 
doubt be best to refer to a re- 
cent development for which pat- 
ents have been taken out by Siemens 
Brothers. This is due to the inves- 
lLigations of the chemical electrical 
engineers referred to earlier in the 
paper The method consists in plac- 
ing between the charged material 
and an earth-connected plate, some 
source of ionization; that is, some 
agent that will break the interven- 
ing air up fato particles and make 
it a conductor for the time being. 
Such an agent, for instance, would 
he X-Rays; which it be un- 
practictal to use; ultra-yiolent light 
orr radio-active material, which 
latter is the most practical. The 
material used by Siemens Brothers 
is a radio-active mud or a radio- 
active material obtained as a by- 
product in certain operation. This 
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The successful manufacturer 
instantly installs the machine or 
attachment that increases the 
efficiency of labor. 
Then why not install a KEY 
to efficient COST finding- 

Ask 
Simplex Textile Cost Company, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


material is spread over the earth- 
connected iron plate and is so pre- 
pared that it adhers to the plate and 
is as hard as cement. It is eon- 
statitiy active, and by breaking up 
the air between it and the threads 
or fabric provides a continual con- 
ductor through which the electrric- 
ity discharges. — 


Bleaching, 


Electricity has been employed for 
bleaching purposes, particularly in 


connection with laundries and linen. 


bleach crofts. It. has not heen 
largely adopted, although quite sat- 
isfactory  electroyltic bleaching 


plants have been on the market for 


some time. 
Electrical Means Possible. 


The electrical engineer recognizes 
that.certain motions in textile ma- 
chines need not be interfered with, 
and while advocating strenuously 
improvement in picking, for ex- 
ample, would not replace for the 
ordinary motions of the loom which 
are served by rotary mechanisms 
direct electrical devices. At the 
same time if must be recognized 
that immediately you commence to 
apply new means of this.character to 
the existing machines, the limita- 
tions of the machine itself offer 
handeaps and tend to make the 
work commercially impossible. ‘To 
obtain the fullest advantage, the 
machine will in many cases need to 
be entirely re-designed. It is 
possible to say to what. uses elee- 
tricity will eventually be put and 
when one remembers the manner 
in which, by wireless installations, 
a model airship can be controlled, 
or a distant mine fired, the possibili- 
Lies apgear unlimited. 


Possible Loom Application. 


A certain amount of work has 
already been accomplished towards 
the production of electrical picking 
apparatus, but although if may 
eventually be possible to propel 
a shuttle from shuttle-box to shut- 
tle-box across a loom by the agency 
of polyphase currents or magnetic 


devices, it will probably not be so- 


economically or efficiently perform- 
ed as it can by pneumatic means 
such as eutlined. The stud system 
of electric traction naturally pre- 
sents itself as the means likely to 
be ultimately adopted in a modified 
form, and the reed itself will no 
doubt be an important factor either 
as a current carrying device or 
otherwise, Comparatively heavy 
power consumption may stand in 
the way of early commercial suc- 
cess, and to adapt the reed or to 
‘Continued on Page 17.) 
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EVERY MILL inthe SOUTH to use 
REMOVOIL, LOOM LUBRIK, MYCO NON-FLUID 


MYGO GREASE SIZE. 
MASURY-YOUNG CO. 
Est. 1857 


OIL AND LOOM GREASE, DISINFECTANTS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Diamond Roving Cans 
Diamond Fibre Trucks 
Diamond Doffing Boxes 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Elsmere, Del. 
Southern Representatives, PEARSON & RAMSAUR, GREENVILLE, S$. C. 


Bradford Soluble Grease 


NEXCELLED as a softening agent in the finish- 
U ing of cotton Fabrics. Used extensively both by 

finishers of colored goods and bleachers in finish 
of white fabrics. Any degree of “softness” may be ob- 
S 3 tained by the proper use of this article. A neutral 
preparation. Write for recipe for finishing. | 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 William Street, New York 
CHARLOTTH, N. C. 


CAMERON McRAE Southern Sales Agent 


Gibson Manufacturing Company 
Concord, N. C. 


Dyers of Indanthrene Yarns 


ALL COLORS, FAST TO BLEACHING. 


Can furnish any numbers from 4’s to 36’s single or ply 
on tubes or cones. 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS. 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 81, 1914 Southern mills consumed 162,097 more 
- bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths,.or 9,000,000, 
of the total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southern Railway tracks, Of the 200 knitting mills in. the South over 125 
are located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the Southern woolen and 
silk mills are also on Southern Railway tracks. 


There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to understand. 

The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely those por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 


Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. . 


If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other milis and 
the time of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 
if desired. 


M. YV. RICHARDS, Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
Southern Railway, 


Room 129, Washington, D. C. 


| Personal Items 


J. ‘T. Green, of Ware Shoals, 8. G., 
las become loom fixer at the Aragon 


Mill, Rock Hill, 


Cliff Collins of Greenwood, 8. C., 


was in Piedmont, S. G., last week 


on a visit. 


Clifford J. Swifl, vice-president of 
the Swift Spinning Mills of Colwm- 
bus, Ga., was a visitor in the New 
York and Philadelphia markets last 
week, 


Printers Ink. 


If | were asked to name a single 
art or craft that has influenced the 
progress of the race, I think I should 
give first place to printing. 

In doing this I do not have in 
mind the mechanics of printing, al- 
though Hnotypes and montoypes and 
half-tones, even zine etchings, are 
all wonderful, but the influence of 
a few arbitrary signs and symbols 
called the alphabet and punctuation 
marks. 


Isn’t it wonderful when you stop 
to thing of it that by means of these 
arbitrary signs, the thoughts of men 
live long after they have gone; that 
by means of them; men wield an in- 
fluence centuries longer than the 
alloted span of life and to a larger 
audience than immediate neighbors 
or friends. | 


Modern business is made possible 
only by modern methods of distri- 
bution—through the railroad, the 
banker and the printer, with the 
printer standing as the man behind 
and making all these things possible 
and profitable——Park’s Piping Par- 
ables. 


Inquiries of Cotton Yarn For the 
Export Trade. 


In the yarn departments of sever- 
al’of the houses there are reports to 
the effect that there is considerable 


export business to be had on cotton 


yarns. Yarn men through the dis- 
trict have heen chasing these in- 


| quiries and samples of colored yarns 


lor the South American trade have 
been submitted to a number of 
houses. Sellers complain that the 
samples are so small that it is im- 
possible to analyze the yarns or to 
determine whether their mills can 
make them. | 

some husiness has been put 
through on yarns with Argentina. 
Among the houses said to-have been 
inquiring for eoetton varns for the 
export trade are the American 
Trading Go,, W. R. Grace & Co... and 
Wilham Knox & €o. Sellers say 
that the inquiries that have eome 
lo hand are not in such shape as to 
he considered definite propositions. 
Those acquainted with European 
business sav that the French and 
Russian.Governmenis are .nol..pur- 
chasing any cotton varns, but are in 
the market.for wool yarns. The 
English Government is said to have 
purchased a fair-sized amount. of 
eotton yarns and roving.-—Journal of 
Commeree. 


Warp 
Stop Motions 


At a time when: consid- 
erable legal action. has 


Freedom taken 
regarding 


From 
Litigation 


motions for automatic 
looms, it appears to us 
very timely to offer to 
the textile manufacturers 
throughout the United 
States, the most efficient, 
compact and _ fool-proof 
stop motion which has 
ever been devised. This 
warp stop motion is entire- 
ly mechanical and is set in 
such a way that the drop 
wires may rest in any posi- 
tion and still produce the 
It is with- 
out doubt the most profita- 


desired result. 


ble investment for a manu- 


facturer and deserves your 


early consideration. 


We positively guarantee 
our customers against pat- 


ent litigation of any sort on 


this device. 


Send for descriptive 


folders 


Hopedale Mfg, Go. 


Milford, Mass. 


warp stop 
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q HELP WANTED. 


| CARDING, 


Thursday, April 15, 1945. 


Want 


Want Advertisements. 


If you are needins men for any — 
position or have secund hand ma- 


chinery, etc., to sell the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 
Advertisements placed with us 


reach all the mills and show results. 


Employment Bureau. 


- The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 


The cost of joining our emipoy- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 


ment bureau, but we do give them 


the best service of any employment 
bureau connected with the Southern 
textile industry. 


Belting From Dismantied Mill. 


The following belting is for 
sale cheap. It is from a dismant- 
led mill and has been overhauled 
and reworked by a belt manufac- 
turing company. Condition very 
good. 

21 feet 1%-inch. single. 

1 2205 feet 2-inch single. 
444 feet 3-inch single. 

23 feet 5-inch single. 

57 feet 6-inch double. 

95 feet 7%-inch double. 

72 feet 8-inch double. 

1 feet 3-inch double. 

23 feet 5-inch double. 

Prices low. Terms strictly cash 
on delivery. 

Address Belting, 


Gare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


WANT A FULL SET OF 
SPINNING AND 
WEAVE ROOM HELP. FOR 
NIGHT RUN. ALL WHITE 
WORK AND ONE OF THE 
HEALTHIEST PLACES TO LIVE 
IN THE SOUTH. 
| PREFERRED AT PRESENT AS 
WE ARE SHORT OF HOUSE 
ROOM. APPLY TO J. W. JENK- 
INS, GEN. SUPT. R. F. D. 2, 
ROCKINGHAM, N. 


Department | 


BOARDERS | 


| Superintendent. 


A thoroughly competent cotton 
mill man desires position as su- 
perintendent or manager, one 
who has had long practical ex- 
perience on all classes of cotton 
goods in Northern mills. Good 
organizer and manager, 42 years 
of age and married. Best of ref- 
erences. Address “Supt,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Napper for Sale. 


For Sale—One Borschers nap- 
per 84 inches wide. Been run 
only a short time. Clothing in 
good condition. Hamilton Car- 
hartt ‘Millis, Rock Hill, 8S. 


WANT positio nas carder and spin- 
ner. Now employed on night job, 
but prefer to change. Can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
1024, 


WANT position as superintendent 
of 5,000 to 15,000 spindle mill 
either weaving or spinning. 27 
years practical experience. Now 
employed as superintendent. Have 
experience in some of largest mills 
in South. Good references. Ad- 
dress No 1025. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in medium size mill or second 
hand in @ large room. 12 years 
experience in card room. 5 years 
as second hand ana grinder. Good 
references. Address No. 1026. 


WANT position as overseer. Now 
employed as erector, but wish to 
secure position as spinner. Long 
experience and can furnish good 
references. Address No. 1027. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Age 33 and have had lots of ex- 
perience in, cotton mill work. Can 
furnish good references. Address 
No. 1028. 


WANT position as carder. Am now 
employed as carder and know how 
to watch my costs and my room. 
‘Reason for wanting to change wil! 
be furnished upon request. Ad- 
dress No. 1029. 


WANT position as carder in large 
mill. Ran last job to entire satis- 
faction or employers and can give 
them as references. Have had 
long experience. Address No. 1030. 


WANT position as either carder or 
spinner or both. Have had long 
expereince and can furnish last 
employer as reference. Sober and 
reliable. Address No. 1031. 


WANT position overseer of weaving 
Have had long experience on two 
to six harness work both heavy 
and light. on all makes of looms. 
Can furnish best of references as 
to ability and character. Address 
No. 1032. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving or yarn mill of not less 
than 15.000 spindles. Now employ- 
ed as superintendent, but want 
larger mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 1033. 


WANT position as superintendent 
Am experienced. on all grades of 
varns, including Sea Island and 
neeler cotton. Am now emninved 
and giving satisfaction. but prefer 
fo change. Fine experiences. Ad- 
dress No, 1034. 


about. 


The Possible Increased Application 
of Pneumatic and Electrical 
Forces to Textile Processes 
and Machinery. 


(Continued from Page 415). 


provide a secondary reed of the na- 
ture required is at the moment a 
costly matter. Experiments, unfor- 
tunately never completed. were 
made some years ago in relation to 
the operation of swivel loom shul- 


tles. A fruitful field is apparently 
offered in this direction. 


Shedding, provided a vertical loom 
is employed, might easily be elec- 
trically performed. In a_ vertical 
loom the healds have only to divide 
the warp and not also to bear the 
weight of the raised threads as in 
a loom of the ordinary horizontal 
type. Consequently, it is fair to as- 
sume that the work to be done is 


* much jess in the first than in the 


second case. By mounting the 
heald frames on bali or roller bear- 
ings, friction could be reduced, and 
by means of solenoids or magnets 
the movement of the healds brought 
The possibilities of pattern 
weaving in the eventuality of such 
a system being adopted are very 
considerable. You are all acquaint- 
ed with the automatic electric ad- 
vertising signs, and po sibly some 
modified pattern system on. the 
principle underlying these would 
be adopted. A rotary drum provid- 
ed with contract and non-contact 
spaces might be utilized, the con- 
tact portions being removable and 
easy of rearrangement. so that, 
within limits, any design of pattern 
could be secured from a smal] com- 
pact mechanism. Carrry this idea 
further, combined pneumatic and 
electrical means similar to those 
employed in piano players, and uti- 
lizing a perforated endless band, 
might be employed in the operation 
of jacquard mechanism. Dobbies 
could be electrically controlled, and 
many of the present comparatively 
heavy parts eradicated. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that 
mere momentary contacts must not 
be relied on if efficiency is to be 
secured. Information has recently 
reached this country that an im- 
portant form of pattern transmis- 
mission mechanism has been intro- 
duced in Vienna. Some years ago 
Sezepanik invented a system of pro- 
ducing jacquard designs in a _ re- 
markably short space of time 
through the agency of photography, 
insulated and mnon-insulated sur- 
faces, electrical card-cuttineg 
devices, but it was both costly and 
inefficient, Since then other elec- 
trical eard cutting devices have 
been introduced, but as these relied 
on the momentary contact, they 
failed. The most recent information 
stafes that from a simple photo- 
graph of the design, and without 
eards, the mechanisms of the jac- 
juard are operated. This idea 
joes nol nowadays appear so gro- 
lesqueéely impossible as it would have 
dene a few years ago, because one 


. ings and photographs can be re- 


produced almost exactly and _ in- 
staneously some distance away 
fhrough the agency of devices ap- 
plied to, and working in conjunction 
with, the ordinary telephone or 
lelegraph apparatus. 


{7 

Drop shuttle-boxes might be 
operated by eelctrical means, and 
their order selected by the rotary 


contact and non-contact drum pre- 
viously referred to. Positive let-off 
motions embodying the employment 
of a small motor, the speed of 
which could be controlled directly 
from the decreasing diameter of the 
warp on the beam or from the take- 
up mechanism, are easily within the 
bounds of possibility. It has been 
stated by an electrical expert that 
for shuttle-changing mechanism, 
electricity has quite a big and as 

yet unexplored field. | 


Production of Faney Yarns. 


The combination of pneumatic 
and electrical means might be ad- 
vanlageously applied to a machine 
producing fancy yarns. The deliv- 
ery rollers could be eontrolled by 
electrical devices operated aeccord- 
ing to a predetermined plan,, while 
pneumatic means also electricity 
controlled could be utilized to de- 
liver additional material to the 
twisting yarn, and thus secure a 
variety of effects, ‘particularly if 
tensile and such like material was 
periodically delivered. 


Recording. 


Methods of recording the produc- 
tion of individual machines are at 
present in use,.and there is no 
doubt. that. extensive improvements 
will be made in the future. The 
mere recording of a machine's stop- 
page can be easily recorded on a 
chart or indieating device placed 
in the manager's office, and such 
mechanism has been known and 


Conclusion. 


Many other applications of elec- 
trically-operated devices to textile 
machinery will no doubt occur to. 
you. For example, what has been 
said in reference to the control of | 
the generating system employed in 
driving calico printing machinery 
opens up many possibilities in re- 
lation to machines requiring var- 
iable drives. In speed frames, for 
example, the mechanism now em- 
ployed to drive the spindles and 
bobbin might be dispensed with, or 
at any rate much simplified. Motor 
driving could be employed and the 
generating system controlled auto- 
matically in relation to the winding 
to secure the desired result. 


In conclusion the statement that 
we are, al present, only touching the 
fringe of possible uses of electric- 
ity will bear repetition and empha- 
sis. There is plenty of evidence to 
show that skilled engineers in other 
branches of. industry are directing 
their attention to the present con- 
struction and operation of textile 
machinery. Many motions now 
employed appear to the outsider’s 
mind as being illogical. They do 
not appear to be the resull of any 
evolution based on mechanical 
principles, buf are the outcome of 
old methods employed when hand 
spinning and manufacturing were in 
vogue. The great. difficulty pre- 
sented to the improver, especially 
if his experience has been previous- 
ly confined to the output of com- 
paratively high-priced machines, is 
the low cost at which textile ma- 
ehinery is made, and its compara- 
tively high efficiency. 
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Address of T. L Hickman, President. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
Association of Manufacturers in 
sending representatives to these 
countries as well as co South Amer- 

ica and Guba. 

Attack Upon China by dapan. 

I am looking with a great deal of 
concern upon the attack upon China 
by Japan, and the consequent in- 
creased injury to the commercial 
interest of the United States. A plan 
io arouse those interestd, is now 
under way, and we are being ask- 
ed to help. It seems to me that we 
could do nothing better than to 
adopt the resolution which was re- 
centiy passed by the Cotton Goods 
Export Association——a copy of which 
our Secretary has. 

Tariff. 


For the jast two yeafs we have 


been worrying ourselves a great 
deal about the tariff—some of us 
think necessarily and some unneces- 
sarily. There is a wide. variation of 
opinion in this matter. ‘There is no 
question about one thing, however 
and that is that the tariff was re- 
duced too much, and if Congress had 
adopted the suggestion of our Asso- 
ciation instead of its own ideas, we 
would doubtiess. have been much 
better off. The war is naturally pre- 
venting any large importation of 
goods to interfere with us now, and 
it will probably be many days to 
eome before we will have anything 
lo worry us in this line, When 
peace is established, however, we 
certainly should have; for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturers and busi- 
ness men of this country, a tariff 
who understand 
and know the business, and know 
how the tariff ought to be regulat- 
ed with reference to everybody con- 
cerned. 
Merchant Marrine. 
“Build me straight, O 
Master, 
Staunch and 
vesse] 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind 

wrestle.” 

I have always believed in the ne- 
eessity of a nation subsidizing its 
merchant marine. This was. drilled 
into me by my good old father when 
I first started into cotton manufac- 
luring, thirty odd years ago, and I 
am just as firmiy convinced as 
ever of the necessity of subsidizing 
ships. England and Germany have 
Hbuilt up their enormous trade fa- 
cilities in this way, and I hope the 
time will come when our govern- 
ment will see the wisdom ‘of adopt- 
ing this policy. [ do not know that 
1 would ge so far as to say that I 
believe we ought to have govern- 
ment ownership or merehant ma- 
rine, and I think probably it would 
be inadvisable for our country toe 
buy all the foreign vessels and cwn 
and contro! them, but T do phe'ieve 
that if we are now to under. 
take any tremendous amount of for- 
eign trade, we must prepare for it 
by having ships in whieh to haul 
producis--and.the. only. way we 
can get people te invest thew nioney 
in these steamships. until our for- 
eign trade is firrmly established, ts 
to have government aid. When this 
is done. even when the war 15 over, 
we can compete without anv difi- 
culty with any of the foreign: ¢oia- 


Worthy 


strong—a goodly 


the London 
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tries which have heretofore had 
this great advantage over us. 
Exhibit Car. 

1 would respectfully suggest that 
our Gamapign of education be con- 
tinued. I do not know of any beter 
way that we could do this than to 
adopt a suggestion made WW me by 
a prominent railroad officia!, to ihe 
effect that the manufacturers 
should send out a car with exhibits 
of their products, all over the coun- 
try and particularly in the West— 


‘this car to be accompanied by a 


railroad man, a moving-picture 
man, a manufacturer and two cap- 
able women exhibitors. Moving- 


pictures of the cotton goods ex-. 


hibit could be shown at any of the 
moving-picture ‘houses free of 
charge, the day preceding the ar- 
rival of the car in each town, with 
the announcement that at a given 
place the car would be stationed 
and make an exhvybit free of cost, 
and then the ear could stay im the 
various towns any length of time 
that might be thought advisable. I 
firmly believe that numbers of peo- 
ple all over this country would 
adopt the use of cotton materials if 
they knew. more about them. ‘The 
West seems to know very  ililtie 
about cotton goods as compared to 
the South and East. The railroads 
would probably haul ‘this car free 
of cost, if our two great Associa- 
lions would stand the expense of 
equipping same—which I. estimate 
would be ‘comparatively small; 
from $10,000 to $15,000 for a cam- 
paign of education for four months, 
Advertising. 

Along this same line, | quote from 
a letter written by Mr. Herbert N. 
Gasson {an American man), who is 
correspondent of 
Messrs. Henry & West, Bankers, of 
Philadelphia. He says: “What is 
the matter with the United States? 
Why are the American factories 
not running night and day? Why 
are the railroads nol opening up 
new territories and getting ready 
for the millions of immigrants who 
have already made wp their minds 
to leave Europe as soon as the war 
is over? Why are there not fifty 
American drummers in London right 
now, trying to sell $200,000,000 worth 
of American goods in place of the 
goods that were bought last year 
from Germany and Austria? Why 
have advertisers become quitters, 
just at the time when their adver- 
tisements weré most needed and 
most effective in cheering on the 
business forces of the United States? 
If 1 could afford it, | would eharter 
the Mauretania and Lusiatania, and 
conevy a party of 5,000 American 
Adevtrisers to Europe for a trip of 
education. I would give them a 
week in London, a week in Paris, 
and a week in Atnwerp. I would 
let them look at the ‘United States 
from’ the scene of war. I would 
give them a look at real trouble. J 
would vet them see trains, ten ata 
time, five minutes apart, packed 
with the maimed and the dying. 
Then. 
stand to some slight extent, the 
rnagnitude and awfuliness of this 
war, I would say.to them: ‘Now go 
hack and appreciate the United 
States. Realize your opportunities, 
Don't start digging trenches when 
hobody is firing at you. Don’t fall 


down when you have not been hit. 
Don't be blind to the most glorious 
chance you have ever had in your 
lives. Go back and advertise. Get 
ready for the most tremendous bus- 
iness boom that any nation eéver 
had in your lives. Go back and ad- 
verlise. Get ready for the most 
tremendous business boom that any 
nation ever had. Build your faetor- 
ies bigger. Train more salesmen. 
Borrow more money. Go ahead, 
and thank God that you are alive 
and that your family is alive, and 
that you are living in a land that is 
al peace, at a time when nearly the 
whole world is at war. ” 

Many of the commission mer- 
chants in the large cities, and the 
vast majority of the eotton mill 
presidents (most of whom I know 
intimately) are safe, sane and con- 
servative men, and for this. very 
reason if does seem to me a great 
pity that our business is being con- 
ducted in such an unsatisfactory 
and haphazard manner, with abso- 
lutely no unanimity of action what- 
ever on the part of these great in- 
terests, representing as they do, an 
enormous number of stockholders, 
four hundred thousand employees 
and many thillions of dollars, and 


in its wide interests being one of 


the greatest lines of busmess in the 
United States. Thérefore there 
should be; there ought to be, and 
there must be a change in the pre- 
vailing conditions, The tonmmis- 
sion merchants should form an or- 
ganization for mutual advantage and 
protection, and there should be a 
more closely knit - organization 
among the mills—and then probab- 
ly a mutual organization between 
ihe mills and their agents, and a 
firm determination on the part of 
everybody concerned, that the mills 
must make a living out of their 
enoromus business, and properly 
take care of their stockholders, 
employees and others deeply intr- 
ested. I believe that sensible, con- 
servative men on both sides of this 
controversy are anvious to see al! 
of this eome about. In addition to 
all this, let us adopt suggestions 
along the Imes as contained in the 
extracts from the spiendid letter 
which I have quoted above—urging 
us to go forward and take part of 
this export business which is lying 
right at our doors and waiting on 
us for its development. 


Now that I have finished with al! 
of these matters, some of which 
seem to be in a discouraging tone, 
I want to say without any  hesita- 
tion that I am an optimist on bus- 
iness for the future. IT believe that 


-ultimately this war will result in 


tremendous business for the United 
States. and that everyone who man- 
facturers anything, will have all 
they eon-do. 

Finally, may T take this occasion 
te thank the officers and members 
of the Association for the very cor- 
dial support they have given me 
during the past vear, and to assure 
them that while the work has been 
strenuous, it has been a work of in- 
finite pleasure beeause it has 
brought me into association with so 
many capable and interesting men. 
This is a great Association but it 
could be made greater, if we would 
bring ourselves into closer associa- 
tion with each other on all matters 
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of mutual interest—espetially the 
matter of the cost of goods, and 
while this would naturally differ 
with some mills mM some locations, 
it would be easy enough for the 
manufacturers to knew when the 


price of goods reaches a point at: 


which to sell would mean no profit 
(or certain loss), and we should 
formulate some plan to guard 
against this situation. I would be 
the last man in the world to ad- 
vocate anything which would be 
improper or illegal—but “self-pres- 
ervation is the first law of nature.” 
If we could unite the various in- 
terests of our business and uphold 
the hands of the new administra- 
lion which will sueceed me, and 
make an earnest effort to abolish 
some of these trade abuses, in my 
humble judgment we would emerge 
from the gloom of depression and 
the shadows of hesitation, into the 
sunlight of hopefulness and sound 
business principles. 

“Afler a day of cloud and wind and 

pain, 


Sometimes the setting sun breaks. 


out again 
And touehing all the 
woods with light, 
Smiles on the fields until they 
laugh and sing.” 


darksome 


General Business Efficiency in Con- 
nection With Cotton Mill Man- 
agement, 

‘Continued from Page 7. 
you to make these things possible 
for them. Think of your responsi- 
bility, both to those who have their 
money invested (which is accumu- 
lated labor on which they are en- 
Litied to the best possible returns) 
and to your present wage. earners 
who are also entitled to the best 
possible returns for their daily -ser- 
viee, | 
The president of 
percentages of which were mention- 
ed above, and which in dollars last 
year aggregated a saving of $92,- 
000.00 to the stockholders and. a 
wage increase of 18 per cent to the 
employees, bewails the fact that so 
many hundreds of thousands of. 
dollars should have been sacrificed 
and so many thousands of employees 
failed to inerease their earning be- 
cause he did not begin eight years 
ago when he took charge, instead of 
Walling some six years before go- 
ing into the real question af effi- 
einecy in mill. management. He 
employed a firm of. efficiency engi- 
neers, and had the services of one 
man continuously fer a number. of 
months, and from. time to time the 

services of two men. 

You ean do much without such 
services, and possibly by much 
reading and study on your part ac- 
complish the same results, but in a 
much longer period of time. 


This paper will have accomplish- 


ed its purpose if if arouses you to 
the point of investigation and act- 
ion toward greater efficiency in cot- 
ton mill operation. 


Harden Mfg. Co. 


Worth, N. ©. 


J. M. Kincaid. ...<. Master Mechanic 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 
Cole Bros. 

AUTOMATIC MAGAZINES— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BELTING— 
4 American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. . 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Co, 
BRUSHES— 


D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— | 
4 W. H. Bigelow. 
He Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell : 

CARDS— 

Potter & Johnston Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CLOTH ROOM: MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine und Press sags 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
‘Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Mason Machine Works. 
The Stafford Company. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 
DRAWING HOLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson and Lane. 
Cassela Color Co. 
John P. Marston. 


Faberwerke-—Hoechst Co, 

A. Klipstein & Co, 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuffs & Chemical Co. 


‘DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING 


AND FINISHING MACHINEY— 
Philadeiphia Tex. Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


-DYERS— 


Gibson Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 

FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 

FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

GRID BARS— 

Alfred Armfield. 

HUMIDIFIERS— 

American Moistening Co. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co, 

HUMIDIF YING MACHINES— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 

LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Company. 


LOOM HARNESS, AND 
PICKERS— 


American Supply Co, 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury, Young Co. 
LUG STRAP— 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
M. M. Lahue & Co. 
MILL CRAYONS— 
American Supply Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Corinecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Diamond State Fiber Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PAINTS— 
Benj. Moore & Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 


Potter & Johnston Machinery Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co, 

POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 

ERY— 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co. 

PUMPS— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 


RATILROADS— 

u. C. & O. Railway. 
Seaboard Air Line. 
Southern Railway. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales and Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— | 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROVING CANS— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Machine eas Press Co. 

SADDLES— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle io 

Graphite Lubricating Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Company. 
SHUTTLES— 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 
SIZING COMPOUND— 

Arabol Mfq. Co. 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SLASHERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SOAPS— 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 

» So, Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 

Chapman Gravity Spindle Co. 
Draper Company. 

Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Connecticut Mill Supply Co. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

SPOOLERS— 

Draper Co. 
Easton and issih Machine Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

STARCH— 

Corn Produets Refining Co. 
Keever Bros. Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Company. 

Hopedale Mig. Co. 
TWISTERS— 

Draper Company. 

Fales and Jenks Machine Co, 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Compnay. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
The Stafford Co. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 
John P. Marston. 

Keever Bros. Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 

WARPERS— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Draper Company. 


WILLOWS—_ 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


wes and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
| | Card Clothing 


Top Flats Reclothed. Licker-ins Rewound. 
: nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Ros. Emery 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 
Tompkins BUILDING 4% Perers STREET 
P. O. Box 88 P. O. Box 793 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.. ATLANTA, GA, 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


Bur- 


Huddersfield, 
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They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Independence Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than my other loom. 


=PROCTOR™ DRYERS| 


FIREPROOF 


4 


Substantial arable: low cost of 
operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


Fireproof 


eastiron frame, 


steel and asbes- 
tos panelled 


Stock Dryers. 


C. G. Sargent | 


Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mase. 
Fred H. White 
Southern 
Representative 


Charlotte, N.C. 


| BUILDERS OF DRYING MACHINERY 
INCORPORATED PHILADELPH iA H. G. MAYER, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
q 1885 | 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The South’s Leading Textile Journal 


Increase Production 


“The belt that pays for itself . 


By using plan we want to send you 
our compliments 


quickly, plus a real profit.’’ 


KINDLY MAIL COUPON NOW 


211 Walnut Street 
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no obligations whatever. 


Reduce Manutacturing Costs 


The Bradford Belting Company — Isn’t it worth filling in and mailing the coupon 
today to prove to yourselves you can make 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Without obligating us in any way, please send these splendid savings through us 
plan for Inereasing Production: and Reducing 
| Accepting our offer places you under 
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